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“I Accept the Nomination” 


PLEDGES TO AMERICAN PEOPLE 
By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Governor of New York State 


Delivered before the Republican National 


AM profoundly moved by the trust you have placed 

in me. I deeply feel the responsibility which goes with 

your nomination for President of the United States at 
this grave hour of our nation’s history. That I have not 
sought this responsibility, all of you know. I told the people 
of my state, two years ago, that it was my intention to devote 
my full term as Governor exclusively to their service. You 
have decided otherwise. In accordance with the principles 
of our republican form of government you have laid upon 
me the highest duty to which an American can be called. 
No one has a right to refuse that call. With the help of 
God, I shall try to be worthy of the trust. I accept the 
nomination. 

{ come to this great task a free man. I have made no 
pledges, promises or commitments, expressed or implied, to 
any man or woman. I shall make none, except to the Amer- 
ican people. 

Piepces Att Errorts 

These pledges I do make: 

To men and women of the Republican party everywhere 
I pledge my utmost effort in the months ahead. In return 
I ask for your support. Without it 1 cannot discharge the 
heavy obligation you lay upon me, 

To Americans of every party I pledge that on Jan. 20th 
next year our government will again have a Cabinet of the 
ablest men and women to be found in America. Its members 
will expect and will receive full delegation of the powers of 
their office. “hey will be capable of administering those 
powers. ‘They will each be experienced in the task to be 
done, and young enough to do it. This election will bring 
an end to one-man government in America. 

To Americans of every party I pledge a campaign dedi- 
cated to one and above all others—that this nation under 
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God may continue in the years ahead a free nation of free 
men. 

At this moment on battlegrounds around the world Amer- 
icans are dying for the freedom of our country. Their com- 
rades are pressing on in the face of hardship and suffering. 
They are pressing on for total victory and for the liberties 
of all of us. 


WueEN Victory. Is Won 


Everything we say or do today and in the future must be 
devoted to the single purpose of that victory. Then, when 
victory is won, we must devote ourselves with equal unity 
of purpose to re-winning at home the freedom they have 
won at such desperate cost abroad. 

To our allies let us send from this convention one message 
from our hearts: The American people are united with you 
to the limit of our resources and our man power, devoted to 
the single task of victory and the establishment of a firm and 
lasting peace. 

To every member of the Axis powers let us send this 
message: By this political campaign, which you are unable 
to understand, our will to victory will be strengthened, and 
with every day you further delay surrender the consequences 
to you will be more severe. 

That we shall win this war none of us and few of 
our enemies can now have any doubt. But how we win 
this war is of major importance for the years ahead. 
We won the last war but it did not stay won. This time 
we must also win the purposes for which we are fighting. 
Germany must never again nourish the delusion that she 
could have won. 

We must carry to Japan a defeat so crushing and com- 
plete that every last man among them knows that he has 
been beaten. We must not merely defeat the armies and 
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navies of our enemies. We must defeat, once and for all, 
their will to make war. In their hearts as well as with 
their lips let them be taught to say: “Never again.” 


ConDUCT OF THE WAR 


The military conduct of the war is outside this campaign. 
It is and must remain completely out of politics. General 
Marshall and Admiral King are doing a superb job, Thank 
God for both of them. Let me make it crystal clear that a 
change of administration next January cannot and will not 
involve any change in the military conduct of the war. If 
there is not now any civilian interference with the military 
and naval commands, a change in administration will not 
alter that status. If there is civilian interference, the new 
administration will put a stop to it forthwith. 

But the war is being fought on the home front as well 
as abroad. While all of us are deeply proud of the military 
conduct of the war, can we honestly say that the home front 
could not bear improvement? The present Administration in 
Washington has been in office for more than eleven years. 
Today it is at war with Congress, and at war with itself. 
Squabbles between Cabinet members, feuds between rival 
bureaucrats and bitterness between the President and _ his 
own party members, in and out of Congress, have become 
the order of the day. In the vital matters of taxation, price 
control, rationing, labor relations, man power, we have 
become familiar with the spectacle of wrangling, bungling 
and confusion. 


Hits ADMINISTRATION 


Does any one suggest that the present national Administra- 
tion is giving either efficient or competent government? We 
have not heard that claim made, even by its most fanatical 
supporters. No, all they tell us is that in its young days it 
did some good things. 

That we freely grant. But now it has grown old in office. 
It has become tired and quarrelsome. It seems that the great 
men who founded this nation really knew what they were 
talking about when they said that three terms were too many. 

When we have won the war, we shall still have to win 
the peace. We are agreed, all of us, that America will parti- 
cipate with other sovereign nations in a co-operative effort 
to prevent future wars. Let us face up boldly to the magni- 
tude of that task. We shall not make secure the peace of the 
world by mere words. 

We cannot do it simply by drawing up a fine-sounding 
treaty. It cannot be the work of one man or of a little group 
of rulers who meet together in private conferences. The 
structure of peace must be built. It must be the work of 
many men. We must have as our representatives in this task 
the ablest men and women America can produce, and the 
structure they join in building must rest upon the solid rock 
of a united American opinion. 

I am not one of those who despair of achieving that end. 
I am utterly confident we can do it. For years, we have had 
men in Washington who were notoriously weak in certain 
branches of arithmetic but who specialized in division. They 
have played up minor differences of opinion among our people 
until the people of other countries might have thought that 
America was cleft in two. 

But all the while there was a large, growing area of agree- 
ment. Recently the overwhelming majesty of that broad 
area of agreement has become obvious. The Republican 
party can take pride in helping to define it and broaden it. 
There are only a few, a very few, who really believe that 
America should try to remain aloof from the world. 
There are only a relatively few who believe it would be 


practical for America or her allies to renounce all sovereignty 
and join a super-state. I certainly would not deny those two 
extremes the right to their opinions; but I stand firmly with 
the overwhelming majority of my fellow citizens in that 
great wide area of agreement. That agreement was clearly 
expressed by the Republican Mackinac declaration and was 
adopted in the foreign policy plank of this convention. 
To Work For PEACE 

No organization for peace will last if it is slipped through 
by stealth or trickery or the momentary hypnotism of high- 
sounding phrases. We shall have to work and pray and be 
patient and make sacrifices to achieve a really lasting peace. 

That is not too much to ask in the name of those who have 
died for the future of our country. This is no task to be 
entrusted to stubborn men, grown old and tired and quarrel- 
some in office. We learned that in 1919. 

The building of the peace is more than a matter of inter- 
national co-operation. God has endowed America with such 
blessings as to fit her for a great role in the world. We can 
only play that role if we are strong and healthy and vigorous 
as nature has equipped us to be. It would be a tragedy after 
this war if Americans returned from our armed forces and 
failed to find the freedom and opportunity for which they 
fought. 

This must be a land where every man and woman has a 
fair chance to work and get ahead. Never again must free 
Americans face the specter of long-continued mass unemploy- 
ment. We Republicans are agreed that full employment shall 
be a first objective of national policy. By full employment 
I mean a real chance for every man and woman to earn a 
decent living at a decent wage. 


New Dea FAILED 


What hope does the present administration offer here? 
In 1940, the year before this country entered the war, there 
were still ten million unemployed. After seven years of un- 
equaled power and unparalleled spending, the New Deal 
had failed utterly to solve that problem. It never solved 
that problem. It was left to be solved by war. Do we 
have to have a war in order to get jobs? 

What are we now offered? Only the dreary prospect of a 
continued war economy after the war, with interference 
piled on interference and petty tyrannies rivaling the very 
regimentation against which we are now at war. 

The present administration has never solved this funda- 
mental problem of jobs and opportunity. It never can solve 
this problem. It has never even understood what makes a 
job. It has never been for full production. It has lived in 
chattering fear of abundance. It has specialized in curtail- 
ment and restriction. It has been consistently hostile to and 
abusive of American business and American industry, al- 
though it is in business and industry that most of us make 
our living. 

In all the record of the last eleven years is there anything 
that suggests the present administration can bring about 
high-level employment after this war? Is there any reason 
to believe that those who have so signally failed in the past 
can succeed in the future? The problem of jobs will not be 
easily solved, but it will never be solved at all unless we 
get a new, progressive administration in Washington—and 
that means a Republican administration. 

For one hundred and fifty years America was the hope of 
the world. Here on this great broad continent we had 
brought into being something for which men had longed 
throughout all history. Here, all men were held to be free 
and equal. Here, government derived its just powers from 
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the consent of the governed. Here men believed passionately 
in freedom, independence—the God-given right of the indi- 
own master. 

this freedom—I 


vidual ‘to be his 

Yet. insist—because of this 
freedom—ours was a land of plenty. In a fashion unequaled 
invwhere else in the world, America grew and strengthened ; 

r standard of living became the envy of the world. In all 

ls, men and women looked toward America as the pattern 

hey, themselves, desired. And we were 
good will flowed toward us from all corners 
\n American was welcomed everywhere and 
looked upon with admiration and regard. 

\t times we had our troubles; made our share of mistakes ; 
but we faltered only to go forward with renewed vigor. It 
remained for this past eleven years, under the present na- 
tional administration, for continuing unemployment to be 
resignation as the inevitable condition of a 
past its prime. 


with all ot 


because 
we were, 


of the earth 


} } 
iccepted with 
nation 


It is the New Deal which tells us that America has lost 
its capacity to grow. We shall never build a better world by 
listening to those counsels of defeat. Is America old and 
worn out? Look to the beaches of Normandy for the answer. 

Look to the reaches of the wide Pacific—to the corners 
of the world where American men are fighting. Look to 
the marvels of production in the war plants in your own 
towns. I say to you; our country is just fighting its way 
through to new horizons. The future of America has no 
limit. 

True, we now pass through dark and troubled times. 
Scarcely a home escapes the touch of dread anxiety and grief; 
yet in this hour the American spirit rises, faith returns— 
faith in our God, faith in our fellowman, faith in the land 
our fathers died to win, faith in the future, limitless, and 
bright of this, our country. 

In the name of that faith we shall carry our cause in the 
coming months to the American people. 


The Robot Bomb Campaign 


CASUALTIES, DAMAGE AND COUNTER-MEASURES 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered in the House of Commons, London, July 6, 1944 


CONSIDER the Government were right in not giv- 

ing a great deal of information about the flying bomb 

until we knew more about it and were able to measure 
its effect. “The newspapers have in an admirable manner 
helped the Government in this, and I express my thanks to 
them. The time has come, however, when a fuller account 
is required, and a wider field of discussion should be opened. 
In my view such discussion is no longer hampered by the 
general interest. 

I would at the same time enjoin upon the House and 
upon the public outside to watch their step in anything they 
say, because of a thing which might not strike one as being 
harmful at all might give some information to the enemy 
which would be of use to him and a detriment to us. 

Still a very wide field of discussion will be open hence- 
forward. 

Let me say at the outset it would be a mistake to under- 
rate the serious character of this particular form of attack. 
Certainly it never has been underrated in the secret circles 
of the Government. 

On the contrary, up to the present time, the views we 
formed of the force and extent of the danger were consid- 
erably in excess of what actually happened. The probability 
of such an attack has, among other things, been under con- 
tinual, intense study and examination for a long time. 

During the early months of 1943 we received through our 
many varied intelligence sources vague reports that the Ger- 
mans were developing a new long-range weapon with which 
they proposed to bombard London, 

At first our information led us to believe a rocket weapon 
would be used. Just over a year ago the Chiefs of Staft 
proposed to me that the Joint Parliamentary Secretary of 
the Ministry of Supply should be charged with the duty of 
studying all intelligence as it came in, reporting what truth, 
if any, there were in these reports and advising the Chiefs 
of Staff and War Cabinet as to counter-measures. 

Long before this time, the Home Secretary, whose vigi- 
lance has been unceasing, had begun strengthening street 
shelters generally. And he now intensified this work so these 


shelters are by no means ill-adapted to withstand the blast 
effect of the bombs at present being used. 

The House will realize the enemy took all possible pre- 
cautions to conceal his designs from us. Notwithstanding, as 
a result of the searching investigations by agents and air 
reconnaissance we, by July, 1942, succeeded in locating at 
Peenemuende on the Baltic the main experiment station both 
of the flying bomb and the long-range rocket. 

In August last the full strength of the Bomber Command 
was sent out to attack these installations. The raids were 
costly on account of the great distance to Germany which 
had to be taken, and very great damage was done to the 
enemy and his affairs, and a number of key German scien- 
tists, including the head scientist, who all were dwelling to- 
gether in a so-called Strength Through Joy establishment, 
were killed. 

These raids delayed by many months the development and 
bringing into action of both these weapons. About this time 
we also located at Watten in the Pas-de-Calais area the first 
of the large structures which appeared to be connected with 
the firing of the long-range rocket. This site was very 
heavily attacked as long ago as September, and has been 
under continuous treatment since by the heaviest weapons 
carried by the British and American Air Forces. 

We also carried out a most thorough air reconnaissance of 
the whole of northwest France and Belgium. This was an 
immense task, not without its cost, but in result we dis- 
covered in October last that in addition to large structures 
of the Watten type other structures in greater number 
were being erected all along the French coast between Le 
Havre and Calais. 

I meditated at the time whether I should make a state- 
ment to the House in secret session on the subject, but, on 
the whole, everything being in such a hypothetical condi- 
tion, I thought I might cause needless alarm, that we had 
better proceed step by step until I had greater assurance as 
to what I could say. 

The reconnaissance we carried out was an immense task, 
but it vielded very important information. We found even- 
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tually about 100 of these rather smaller sites all along the 
French coast between Le Havre and Calais being erected, 
and we concluded they would be firing points for a jet- 
propelled projectile which was smaller than the rocket to 
which our thoughts had at first been turned. All these 100 
firing points were continually bombed since last December 
and every one of them destroyed by the RAF, with the 
whole-hearted assistance of growing United States airpower. 

If it had not been for our bombing operations in France 
and Germany and the counter-preparations in which we in- 
dulged, the bombardment of London would no doubt have 
started perhaps six months earlier and on a very much 
heavier scale. 

Under the pressure of our counter-measures the enemy, 
who felt among other impulses the need of having some- 
thing to boast about and to carry on the war of nerves in 
order to steady the neutrals and satellites and assuage his 
own public opinion, developed a new series of prefabricated 
structures which could rapidly be assembled and well camou- 
flaged, especially during periods of cloudy weather. 

It is from these comparatively light, very rapidly erected 
structures that the present attack is being made. 

What is the scale of this attack? 

The hundred firing sites which were destroyed, assuming 
the enemy production of missiles was adequate, could have 
delivered a vastly greater discharge of high explosives on 
London than those which we have now. 

I think it only just to the British and American Air Forces 
to record the delay and diminution in the scale of the attack 
to which we are now exposed by their untiring and relentless 
efforts. 

Now the new series of firing points, like the first, has 
been heavily and continuously attacked for several months 
past. As new sites are constructed, or existing ones repaired, 
our bombing attacks are repeated. Every effort is made to 
destroy the structures, also to scatter the working parties 
and deal with other matters concerned with the smooth run- 
ning of this system of attack. 

The total weight of bombs so far dropped on flying bomb 
and rocket targets in France and Germany, including Peene- 
muende and other places, has now reached about 50,000 
tons. The number of reconnaissance flights now totals many 
thousands. 

The scrutiny and interpretation of the tens of thousands 
of air photographs obtained for this purpose alone has been 
a stupendous task discharged by the air reconnaissance and 
photographic interpretation unit of the RAF. Now, these 
efforts have been exacting to both sides, friend and foe, and 
a quite considerable proportion of our flying power has been 
diverted for months from other forms of offensive activity. 
The Germans, for their part, had to sacrifice a good deal 
of manufacturing strength which could have increased their 
fighter and bomber forces working in conjunction with their 
hard-pressed armies on other fronts. 

There had, in fact, been in progress for more than a year 
past an unseen battle into which great resources had been 
poured by both sides. This invisible battle has now flashed 
into the open and we shall be able, indeed obliged, to watch 
its progress at fairly close quarters. 

To the blood-curdling threats German propaganda has 
been making in order to keep up the spirits of their people 
and their satellites there has been added the most absurd 
claims about the results of the first use of this secret weapon. 

I will minimize nothing, I assure the House, but I think 
it right to correct these absurdities by giving some actual 
facts, knowledge of which, though they may not be known 
to the enemy, will do him very little good. 


It is yet to be tested who suffered and will suffer the most 
in that process. 

In my opinion and in the opinion of my advisers, between 
100 and 150 flying bombs, each weighing about a ton, are 
being discharged daily and have been so discharged for the 
last fortnight or so from firing points in France. Consid- 
ering the modest weight and small penetrating power otf 
these bombs, the damage they have done by blast effect has 
been extensive. It cannot, of course, be at all compared to 
the terrific destruction by fire and high explosives with which 
we have been assaulting Berlin, Hamburg, Cologne and 
scores of other German cities, the war-manufacturing points 
of Germany. This form of attack, no doubt, is of trying 
character, worrisome character, because it is being spread 
out over the whole twenty-four hours, and the people have 
just got to get used to that. 

Everyone must go about his duty, his business, whatever 
it may be, to his work—every man or woman—then, when 
the long day is done, they should seek the safest shelter they 
can find and forget their cares in well-earned sleep. We 
must neither underrate nor exaggerate. In all, up to 
6 A. M. this morning, about 2,750 flying bombs have been 
discharged from launching stations along the French coast. 
A very large proportion of these either failed to cross the 
Channel or have been shot down or destroyed by various 
methods, including great deployment of batteries, aircraft 
and balloons which have been very rapidly placed. 

Well, the batteries move to any position as they are re- 
quired and they take up their position rapidly. But once 
on the site, great improvements can be made in electrical 
connections and so forth, and the air force, confronted with 
the somewhat novel problem for chasing a projectile, found 
a new method every day. 

Therefore, as I say, a very large proportion of those dis- 
charged from the other side has been shot down or destroyed 
by various methods. 

In some cases shooting them down means they explode 
on the ground. Therefore, the places where they should be 
shot down are better chosen where a successful hit does not 
mean an explosion in a built-up area. 

I am very careful to be vague about the areas. The 
weather, however, during the month of June has been un- 
favorable to us for every purpose. In Normandy, it robbed 
us of a great part of the use of our immense superiorities. 
These battles we are gaining in Normandy are being won 
without the extraordinary, overwhelming and exceptional aid 
of the vast air force we collected for the purpose. But when 
the weather improves these great new reinforcements will 
come into play. Here in Britain bad weather made more 
difficult the work of the batteries and aircraft. 

It also reduced the blows we are striking at every avail- 
able opportunity at launching stations or suspicious points 
on the other side of the Channel. Nevertheless, the House, 
I think, will be favorably surprised to learn that the total 
number of flying bombs launched from the enemies’ stations 
have killed almost exactly one person per bomb—a very re- 
markable fact—and it has kept pace roughly week by week. 
The actual figures up to 6 o'clock this morning were 2,754 
flying bombs launched, 2,752 fatal casualties sustained. 

I am bound to say I was surprised when, some time ago, 
I saw these figures. The number of dead may be somewhat 
increased by those who die in hospitals from injuries re- 
ceived. Besides these, there have been substantially larger 
numbers injured and many minor injuries have been caused 
by splinters and glass. Special warning of this danger has 
been issued by the Ministries of Home Security and Health, 
and in giving wide publicity to recommendations for reduc- 
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the newspapers also have rendered a useful 

As this -for such it is—may be a somewhat lengthy 
affair, | do not propose to withhold the number of casualties. 
| will give the number because | believe exaggerated rumors 
We 
are giving the casualties up to date, and thereafter 
they will be given in the usual form at monthly intervals 
by the Minister of Home Security. 

The total number of injured who have been detained in 
about 8,000. This number does not include 
those with minor injuries dealt with at first-aid posts and 
the out-patients departments of hospitals and not needing 
to be detained in hospitals even for a single day. 

(ft those detained in hospitals, a large proportion have in 
fact been discharged after a few days. Here let me say 
the casualty first aid service of Greater London is working 
admirably. “This machine has been well tested in the past 
and it has been continually reviewed and kept up to date. 
It proved in the light of experience not at all strained be- 
yond its capacity, and naturally we draw from other parts 
of the country which are not affected to strengthen the cen- 
tral machine. 

So far as hospital accommodations are concerned, we were 
prepared for so many more casualties in the battle of Nor- 
many than actually occurred so far, that we have for the 
present a considerable immediate margin of reserve to which 
to disperse patients. 

The injured are speedily transferred to hospitals in safe 
districts, and | am glad to say that penicillin, which up to 
now had to be restricted to military use, will be available 
for treatment of all flying bomb casualties. 

Here I must say a word about our American friends and 
allies in London. 

From the highest official to the ordinary solider whom one 
meets, they have in every way made common cause with us 
and have been forthcoming as helpers with assistance of 
every kind. No one can visit a bomb site where an explosion 
recently has taken place and fail to see how very quickly 
they are upon the scene to give a helping hand to anyone 
in distress. 

‘The same is true of the great headquarters under General 
Eisenhower, where they are conducting this great battle, 
where apart from that, every conceivable assistance is given 
to our forces and aid services. It will be another tie, I 
think, between our two people that they should see some of 
what we go through in London and take a generous part in 
facing its burden. 

A very high proportion of these casualties I have men- 
tioned—a little over 10,000—are severe or mortal and have 
fallen upon London, which presents to the enemy—now I 
have mentioned it the phrase southern England passes out of 
currency—a target eighteen miles wide and I believe over 
twenty miles deep. 

It therefore is the unique target of the world for the use 
of a. weapon of such proved inaccuracy. The flying bomb is 
a weapon literally and essentially indiscriminate in its nature, 
purpose and eftect. “he introduction by the Germans of 
such a weapon obviously raises some grave questions upon 
which I do not propose to touch today. 

Slight repairs to buildings are being done as quickly as 
possible as a temporary measure. ‘There usually are rough 
protective repairs to roofs and windows. A large force of 
building workers is engaged in this work, copious reinforce- 
ments having been and are being brought in from the prov- 
inces by the Ministry of Labor and are arriving here daily. 
Repairs to a very large number of near-by houses already 
been carried out. 
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But there are areas where blast damage is at present some- 
what ahead of our growing repair pool. This will be reme- 
died as time goes on. As to evacuation, as I have said, every 
one must remain at their post and discharge their daily 
duties. ‘This House will be affronted if any suggestion were 
made to it that it should change its venue from London. 
Here we began the war and here we will see it ended. 

We are not, however, discouraging people who have no 
essential work to do from leaving London at their own 
expense if they feel inclined to do so by arrangements they 
make. In fact, they assist our affairs by taking such action. 
We do not want more people in London than are required 
for business purposes, peace or war. 

For people of small means, not engaged in war work, 
who wish to leave, registers have been opened and arrange- 
ments will be made for their transfer as speedily as possible 
to safe areas. 

Children already are being sent, if the parents wish, out 
of the danger areas, which by no means are exclusively con- 
fined to the metropolis, which is the bomb highway over 
which all robots pass before reaching that point in southern 
England which I ventured to particularize. 

Children are being sent at the parents’ wishes out of the 
danger areas, and in all cases mothers with small children, 
or pregnant women, will be given full facilities by the State. 

We do not propose to separate mother from child except 
by her wish. Terrible things happened the last time. 
Mothers were separated from children of 2 and 3 years of 
age and after a period, when they had saved up money and 
got time to see them, the children hardly knew them. 

I hope now with our growing strength and facilities for 
organization we shall be able to say to a mother with three 
or four children: 

“If you wish to leave, arrangements will be made to take 
you into the country with your children. If you wish them 
to go and you stay here with your husband or at your job, 
well, then, arrangements can be made to suit that too.” 

We do not consider that the scale attack under which we 
are threatened justifies governmental compulsion in any case. 
In order to speed these arrangements the Minister of War 
Transport, Lord Leathers has arranged that the railways 
shall provide a larger service of trains from London stations. 

All these matters and many others are reviewed daily or 
almost daily, certainly whenever necessary by the Civil De- 
fense Committee over which the Minister of Home Security 
has so long presided. 

He has presided over it since the dark days when he took 
over the care of London especially, which he knew so well 
in the old original blitz. 

Upon this committee sit either the heads or representatives 
of every single department concerned. Then the War 
Cabinet is always available to confirm any decision which 
involves high policy. There is no delay. 

These matters are settled with the very greatest speed. 
Very great power is given this committee and questions 
about what I might call the social side of the flying bomb, 
the social reactions, should be addressed to the Minister of 
Home Security, who will either answer them himself, or the 
Minister of Health, who has a great sphere of responsibility. 

If care were taken a good many questions could be asked, 
I think, but the House would wish all members to check up 
beforehand. A perfectly innocent and proper question might 
have some connection which might tell the enemy more 
than we need to do. 

After all, the Germans keep a very large intelligence 
service. “They are always spying about trying to find out 
everything they can. ‘They have a large industry of this 
kind, and really we should leave them something to do. 
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But I can conceive of lots of questions that could well be 
discussed here, and if there were some particular kind of 
questions we wanted to talk over amongst ourselves, such a 
procedure is always available to the House. 


I am not going to attempt to parade to the House the 
many difficult questions which have to be settled, but I have 
mentioned a great many of them. I think we can with con- 
fidence leave our civilian organizations to do their work 
under the watchful supervision of the House of Commons. 
We have machinery on which the Government can rely to 
keep in close touch with people and the contingencies of the 
populations affected, from whom we welcome helpful sug- 
gestions. 

We can have great trust in our civil organizations, for they 
have great experience and they have handled machinery 
which stood far greater strains than this. 

On the operational side, a special committee has been set 
up to review and advise upon counter-measures, both of- 
fensive and defensive, to deal with the flying bomb. This 
committee consists of the Joint Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Supply as chairman, and he is assisted by 
Air Marshal Hill, in charge of ADGB; by General Pile, our 
competent commander of the Anti-Aircraft Command since 
the beginning of the war; by the Deputy Chief of the Air 
Staff and by representatives of the Deputy Allied Com- 
mander, Air Marshal Tedder. 

This committee have at their disposal a great number of 
able scientists and engineers, who are studying from the 
technical standpoint the improvement of our counter-meas- 
ures. This committee reports to me personally and to the 
Chiefs of Staff and finally to the War Cabinet. It is indeed 
an organization very competent to give quick decisions. 

From all authorities the House will ask: What of the 
future? Is this attack going to get worse or going to be 
beaten like the magnetic mine was beaten; like the attempted 
destruction of Britain by the airplane was beaten; like the 


U-boat campaign was beaten; or will new developments, on 
the other hand, of a far more formidable character come 
upon us? 

Will the rocket bomb come? Will improved explosives 
come with greater ranges, vaster speed, larger warheads? 
Will these come upon us? I can give no guaranty any of 
these evils will be entirely prevented before the time comes, 
as come it will, when the soil from which these attacks are 
launched has been finally liberated from the enemy’s grip. 

Meanwhile, I can only say that when I visited various 
scenes of bomb explosions Saturday there was only one man 
of many hundreds I saw who asked a question. ‘The ques- 
tion was “What are you going to do about it?” 

1 replied, “Everything in human power, and we have 
never failed yet.’ He seemed contented with this reply, 
and that is the only promise | can make yet. 

I must, however, make it perfectly plain. I do not want 
there to be any misunderstanding on this point, that we 
shall not allow the battle operations in Normandy, nor the 
attacks we are making against special targets in Germany 
to suffer. They come first. We must fit in our own 
domestic arrangements into the general scheme of war 
operations. 

There can be no question of allowing the slightest weak- 
ening of the battle in order to diminish in scale the injuries 
which, though they may inflict grievous suffering on many 
people and change to some extent the normal and regular life 
and industry of London, will never stand between the British 
nation and their duty in the van of a victorious and aveng- 
ing world. 

It may be a comfort to some to feel that they are sharing 
in no small degree the perils of our soldiers overseas, and 
that the blows which fall on them diminish others which in 
other forms would have smitten our fighting men and their 
allies. But, anyhow, I am sure of one thing: That London 
will never be conquered, will never fall, and that her renown, 
triumphing over every ordeal, will long shine among men. 


“The Era of the Pacific” 


REPORT ON TRIP TO SIBERIA AND CHINA 
By HENRY A. WALLACE, Vice-President of the United States 


INCE I left the skies above America seven weeks ago, 
I have visited two great countries—Soviet Asia and 
China. I have not stood upon the threshold of these 

countries like a stranger. I have been honored with the con- 
fidence of those who are working to shape their countries’ 
destinies. I have been privileged to look behind the scenes. 

Today I want to tell you something of my experiences of 
the past weeks. 


In the first place, I am today more than ever an American. 
The more I examine other countries, the more convinced 
I am that the American way of life is the best way for us. 
In the second place, we can and should fit our own way of 
life to cooperation with other nations and other peoples 
whose way of life is different from ours but who need our 
cooperation quite as much as we need theirs, and who are 
not only willing but eager to cooperate with us. 

In the third place, I am convinced that main area of new 
development after this war—new enterprise, new invest- 
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ment, new trade, new accomplishments—will be in the new 
world of the North Pacific and Eastern Asia. 


Looks To THE PaciFic Coast 


This will give to our Pacific Coast an importance greater 
than it has ever had before, and I am glad, returning from 
Soviet Asia and China, that Seattle is my port of entry. 
No city is more American’ in spirit and action than Seattle. 
But no city has shown itself more alive to the importance 
of our relations with the other areas of the North Pacific. 

The spirit is well exemplified, not only in your active 
peace-time trade with Asia, but also in the University of 
Washington, where for several years you have worked on 
integrating the study of the languages, cultures, history, 
politics and economics of the Pacific. 

We shall need all our resources of knowledge and all our 
American readiness to think out new ways of tackling new 
problems when we have won the war in the Pacific. 
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the Pacific will be cleared of 
‘Tokyo, will land 
wt Seattle, Portland, San Francisco and Los Angeles. Then 
we shall think more and more of our West as a link with 
the East of Asia. 


The day will come when 


jap and our bovs. coming home from 


East DecLARED ON THE MOvE 


‘Those who say that East is East and West is West and 
that the two shall never meet are wrong. The East of Asia, 
both Chinese and Russian, is on the move in a way which 
is easy for any American to understand who sees these great 
areas at first-hand for himself. The rapid agricultural and 
industrial development of this great area means so much to 
the peace and prosperity of the post-war world that I am 
‘lad on my return to America to give my impressions of 
the manifest destiny of the west of America and the east 
of Asia. 

Here in Northwest United States we were long held back 
hy unfair freight rates and by failure to develop the power 
inherent in the great rivers. But more and more we are per- 
ceiving the importance of strengthening our West and 
especially our Northwest. 

‘Thanks to men like Norris, McNary, Bone 


1 
velt, 


and Roose- 
the Northwest during the past ten years has rapidly 
expanded. ‘This expansion must continue to the limit of its 
agricultural, industrial and commercial potentialities. This 
includes Alaska, which has not yet begun to measure up to 
its possibilities. Our growth must be not merely in terms of 
ourselves, but also in terms of Asia. Vigorous two-way trade 
with Seviet Asia and China will greatly increase the popula- 
tion and prosperity of our Northwest. 


“ERA OF THE PACIFIC” 


All of this I knew in a theoretical way before going to 
\sia. After having seen as much of the industry and agri- 
ulture ot East Asia as any American has seen in such a 
time, | am more than ever convinced that we are 
entering upon what might be called ““The Era of the Pacific.” 

(ne characteristic of the Pacific era will be the building 
of yreat airports in parts of the world now very thinly 
inhabited. The extent to which the Russians have already 
developed runways and servicing for airplanes in East Asia 
amazed me. We landed at perhaps a dozen airports in Soviet 
\sia, the names of which not one in a thousand Americans 
ever heard. 


short 


It is quite possible that for 15 or 20 years after this war 
the air route to Asia via Fairbanks, Alaska, will not be a 
money-making one. But it is also certain that our national 
future requires that we, in cooperation with Russia and the 
Chinese, maintain such a route. Soviet Asia during the past 
15 years has more than doubled its population. It is quite 
possible that the next 50 years will see a further increase of 
more than 30 million people. 


1 am convinced trom what | saw of the Amur River 
region that in the southern part of that area there will be a 
great increase in population. a result of her 
experience with this war will certainly shift much of her 
industry east of the Urals. Most of the people who moved 


to Siberia with their factories will stay there. 


Russia, as 


Evervwhere, trom Magadan on the Pacific Ocean to 
‘Tashkent in central Asia, | found the Russian people pro- 
ducing to the limit in the factory and on the farm. About 
two-thirds of the work on farms and one-third of the work 


in the factories is being done by women. 


LEND-LEASE SUPPLIES IN VIEW 


In the factories everywhere I found American machinery, 
some purchased before the war but most of it obtained under 
lend-lease. The way in which American industry through 
lend-lease has helped Russia to expand production in Soviet 
Asia has given me an increased admiration both for the 
United States and for Russia. 

I found American flour in the Soviet Far East, American 
aluminum in Soviet airplane factories, American steel in 
truck and railway repair shops, American machine tools in 
shipbuilding yards, American compressors and_ electrical 
equipment on Soviet naval vessels, American electric shovels 
in open-cut coal mines, American core drills in copper 
mines of central Asia, and American trucks and planes 
performing strategic transportation functions in supplying 
remote bases. 

I found the people, both in positions of management and 
at the work benches, appreciative of the aid rendered by the 
United States and the other Allies. While it is misleading 
to make any comparison between the huge Soviet industrial 
effort and the amount of lend-lease aid we have been able 
to give the U.S.S.R., I am convinced from what I saw in 
Siberia and central Asia that lend-lease has helped the Rus- 
sians in many difficult and even critical situations on the 
industrial front, as well as on the military front. 

On the rich irrigated land of central Asia a strong cotton 
industry is being rapidly developed. At Tashkent, a city of 
a million people, I found experimental work in cotton which 
for its originality and practical effectiveness compares most 
favorably with the best in the United States. Modern indus- 
try was also flourishing at this ancient seat of Eastern culture. 

From Tashkent, my farthest point west, we turned east 
to Alma Ata, my last stop before entering China. There I 
found not only excellent scientific work with apples but also 
the beginnings of a moving-picture industry which may make 
Alma Ata the Hollywood of central Asia. Located at the 
foot of the Tien Shan—Heavenly Mountains—the city is 
blessed with a superb climate, almost as good as that of 
southern California. 

China is totally different from Soviet Asia. While she is 
eager and anxious to enter the machine age, she has not yet 
been able to turn out, in either modern war materials or 
heavy goods, more than a small fraction of her needs. This 
situation should not long continue. 

China, with her 450 million people and her great re- 
sources, should sooner or later produce a large portion of 
her requirements in the way of heavy and light industrial 
goods and also consumer goods. But to modernize her in- 
dustry and train her people, China needs help. We have 
thousands of technical and businessmen in the United States 
who are able to furnish that help. But the businessmen in 
particular want to be sure of one thing. They want to be 
certain, before they lay the foundations and make the neces- 
sary outlay, that there is no foreseeable likelihood of con- 
flict within China or between China and Russia. 


For HicHEerR Livinc STANDARDS 


I am glad to say that I found among those with whom 
I talked an outspoken desire for good understanding, and 
personally I am convinced that China and the U.S.S.R. 
will take the necessary steps to insure continuing peace and 
to promote cultural and commercial exchanges among the 
nations of the Pacific to the benefit of all. 

Asia is the center of the greatest land and population 
masses of the world. It is our business to be friends with 
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both Russia and China and exchange with both Russia and 
China the goods and information which will raise the stand- 
ard of living of all our peoples. I found the leaders in 
both Soviet Asia and China anxious for the most friendly 
relationship with the United States and expressing the utmost 
confidence in the leadership of President Roosevelt. Living 
standards can be raised. Causes of war can be removed. 

Failure to concern ourselves with problems of this sort 
after World War I is costing us today hundreds of billions 
of dollars and a terrible toll of human life. To avoid a re- 
currence of the scourge of war, it is essential insofar as the 
Pacific basin is concerned, that relations among the four 
principal powers in the Pacific—China, the Soviet Union, 
the British Commonwealth and the United States—be cordial 
and collaborative. 


Puts CHINaA’s FATE ON TRADE 


Post-war stability in China is dependent upon economic 
reconstruction—agricultural as well as industrial—and re- 
construction in China is dependent upon trade. It became 
clear to me during my visit to China that reconstruction is 
going to depend in large measure on imports from abroad. 
It will require technical and material assistance from us 
given on a businesslike basis. 

We hear much about industrial reconstruction in China. 
I found the Chinese anxious for industrialization. China 
should be industrialized. But any industrialization of China 
must be based upon agricultural reconstruction, agrarian 
reform, because China is predominately a nation of farmers. 
They are good farmers, as I observed during my stay there, 
but they need a break—a New Deal. 

China should make the necessary reform but we can help 
by furnishing technicians and scientific informaton and, on 
the trade level, by selling the Chinese agricultural imple- 
ments, fertilizers and insecticides. Ultimately of course, 
China should make these things for herself. 

China should be self-sufficient in foods but I can foresee 
that for many years the Chinese will continue to import 
food products from our West—wheat, flour and fruits for 
instance. In fact, it is not unreasonable to anticipate that, 
with an increase in the standard of living of China’s con- 
sumers, a healthy exchange of food products peculiar to 
China and our West will develop and endure. Northwest 
lumber should play an important part in the China of the 
future as it has in the China of the past. 


MucuH MAacuHinery Is REQUIRED 


The industrialization of China will require machines, 
and the materials of which machines are made. During re- 
cent years our West has been developing facilities for the 
production of steel and machinery. These will be in demand 
in China to produce the consumer goods which will be 
needed by the masses of East Asia. 

Machines for land, sea, and air transportation will also 
be needed. Our West is in a particularly strategic position 
to produce for the east of Asia airships and sea ships, and 
the timber, steel and aluminum of which they are made. 

Trade is not a one-way affair—it is a swap, sometimes 
direct and sometimes complicated. It seems evident that 
credits will have to be employed to finance economic de- 
velopment in East Asia. But those credits must be repaid, 
and the most satisfactory way to repay is with goods. So, 
speaking particularly of China, we should plan to buy as 
well as to sell. 


Such typical commodities as wood oil, silks, tea, hides ana 
metals, which formed the bulk of China’s exports to us 
before the war, should form the basis of an expanding 
Chinese export to the United States after the war. 

There is a great future for trade between East Asia and 
ourselves. To bring this to pass will take not only a sympa- 
thetic understanding of each other’s conditions and a far- 
sighted determination to make trade what it should be— 
a mutually beneficial transaction. 


Reports CHANGES IN East ASIA 


Day after tomorrow I hope to report to President Roose- 
velt certain definite facts which I am not at liberty to dis- 
cuss here. But I can say that everywhere I went in Eastern 
Asia I found rapid changes. Even in Mongolia, one of the 
most remote regions of the world, I found that the changes 
of the past twenty years had been very great. The United 
States, together with Russia and Great Britain, has a pro- 
found interest in the rapid, peaceful change of Eastern Asia 
to the more fruitful use of her vast natural and human 
resources. 

Here is a great new frontier to which Seattle can furnish 
much in the way of leadership. Our scientists must cooper- 
ate with the Russian and Canadian scientists in learning how 
to lick the problems of the permanently frozen ground of 
Alaska, Canada and the north of Siberia. We must exchange 
agricultural and weather information. 

I have found a splendid disposition on the part of Russian 
scientists to cooperate in agricultural matters and a frank 
readiness on the part of Chinese administrators to consider 
America’s position as well as China’s in discussing future 
economic cooperation. This gives me great hope for the 
long future. 


Vast Resources STRESSED 


The American businessman of tomorrow should have a 
broad world outlook. I have faith that American economic 
leadership will confer on the Pacific region a great material 
benefit and on the world a great blessing. The new frontier 
extends from Minneapolis via the Coast States and Alaska 
through Siberia and China all the way to Central Asia. 

Here are vast resources of minerals and manpower to be 
developed by democratic, peaceful methods—the methods 
not of exploitation, but, on the contrary, the more profitable 
method of creating higher living standards for hundreds of 
millions of people. 

It was a wonderful trip. I am grateful to President 
Roosevelt for giving me an opportunity to talk with people 
in every walk of life in Asia who are aiding us in winning 
this war. With victory we can continue to work together 
in peace. 

We want a higher standard of living in America. We 
want full production, jobs for our boys who come home, and 
peacetime jobs for those who are now employed. Trade 
with Russia and China will help keep the factories of Amer- 
ica busy in the days which lie ahead. We are on our way. 





CORRECTION 


In the July Ist, 1944 issue, Frederic R. Coudert was 
incorrectly listed as a Member of the New York State Senate. 
Mr. Coudert is President of the American Society of Inter- 
national Law. His son, Frederic R. Coudert, Jr. is a Mem- 
ber of the New York State Senate. . 
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A Greater and Freer America 


G.l. JOES’ FUTURE 


By CLARE BOOTHE LUCE, Representative from Connecticut 
Delivered before the Republican National Convention, Chicago, IIl., June 27, 1944 


E have been called together in a time of historic 

crisis to choose the next President of the United 

States. Plainly the honor of speaking to you in 
this hour so fraught with consequence has come to me be- 
cause I am a woman. Through one woman’s voice our 
Party seeks to honor the millions of American women in 
war-supporting industries, the millions in Red Cross work, 
and the thousands upon thousands in Civil Service, in hos- 
pital and canteen and volunteer work. Our Party honors 
the women in the armed services and our truly noble army 
nurses. Their courage has written a new chapter for Amer- 
ican history books. Above all we honor the wives and sisters 
and sweethearts and mothers of our fighting men. The 
morale of the homefront has been largely in their keeping. 
‘They have kept it to the height of the morale on the battle- 
front. 

And yet, I know and you know that American women do 
not wish their praises sung as women any more than they 
wish political pleas made to them as women. They feel no 
differently from men about doing their patriotic jobs. They 
feel no differently from men about the ever growing threats 
to good Government. ‘They feel no differently about the 
ineficiency, abusiveness, evasion, self-seeking, and personal 
whim in the management of the nation’s business, which are 
little by little distorting our Democracy into a dictatorial 
Bumbledom. And certainly they feel no differently about 
pressing this war to the enemy’s innermost gates, or creating 
from the sick havocs of war itself, a fair and healthy peace. 

But there is one thing that women feel, not differently 
but more deeply about than men. That is the welfare of 
their sons and brothers and husbands in the service. 

In this crowded convention hall, it is rare to see a Woman 
without the little red and white pin whose blue star shows 
that somewhere on land, in the air, at sea, there is a man 
in uniform who is very dear to her. It is no more than the 
truth to say that he is dearer to her than all else in the 
world. To speak of what is closest to the mind and heart 
of an American woman today is inevitably to speak of the 
man who is known affectionately at home, and fearsomely 
on every battle front, as G. 1. Joe. 

American women want these minutes and, yes, every 
minute of our thought and concern to turn on this fighting 
man. His hopes, his aspirations, his dangerous present, and 
his still uncertain future, are uppermost in their minds. 

Now, G. I. Joe’s last name is Legion, because there are 
about 12 million of him. What his immediate wants are 
today, his generals know best. Mostly they are more tools, 
and better tools, which will increase his margin of safety 
and multiply his chances of victory. To the filling of these 
wants, all Americans are pledged to the limit of their 
capacity. 

But this Convention is gathered together to consider not 
so much G. |. Joe’s immediate wants, as to clarify what 
his wants are likely to be in the next four years, and to plan 
to meet those wants. 

Before this Convention is done it will clearly interpret 
his long-term wants in keynote and platform, and to the 
honoring of them our candidate will pledge himself. 


The great Norwegian, Ibsen, said, “I hold that man 
most in the right who is most closely in league with the 
future.” 

We shall prove to be most in the right in November. For 
here the Republican Party will choose the man most closely 
in league with G. I. Joe’s future as he and his family see it. 

We know that Joe himself is not thinking of his future 
wants at this hour. He is too busy engaging a desperate 
enemy. If you asked him today what he wants of the future, 
he would probably say, “I want to go home, or course. But 
I want to go home by way of Berlin and Tokio. 

And this tremendous and heroic want of Joe’s to sail 
into the roadsteads of Yokohama, and march by the waters 
of the Rhine, is alone a greater guarantee of the future 
security of our nation, than any guarantee we can offer. 

This is Joe’s gift, beyond price, to America. 

We have come together here to nominate a President who 
will jealously and prayerfully guard that gift all his years 
in office. 

Joe wants his country to be secure, from here out, because 
no matter how confused some people may be at home, there 
is no doubt in Joe’s mind what he is fighting for. Joe knew 
it the minute he landed on foreign soil. A fellow named 
Coionel Robert L. Scott wrote it in a book called “God is 
my Co-Pilot.” And it was never said better by any man— 
“Know what we are fighting for? ... It’s the understanding 
that comes when you've seen the rest of the world, when 
you've seen the filth and corruption of all the hell-holes 
Americans are fighting in today. ... Then you know... 
for it’s seared on your soul—that we have the best country 
in the Universe. . . . You know that you have everything 
to live for and the Japs and Germans have everything to 
es 

We are come together here to nominate the kind of 
President who in the years ahead will keep Joe’s America 
—America: That is to say, a country in which a man and 
woman have everything to live for. 

But wait. If today you asked Joe, in the heat of battle, 
why he wanted to get to Berlin and Tokio, why he wanted 
to keep America, America, you might get a very unexpected 
and sobering answer. He’d say that the biggest reason was 
that he wanted to vindicate and avenge G. I. Jim. And 
because G. I. Jim is the biggest reason today that Joe is 
fighting like a man possessed of devils and guarded by angels, 
we had better talk of him in the time that remains to us. 

Who is G. I. Jim? Ask rather, who was G. I. Jim? He 
was Joe’s pal, his buddy, his brother. Jim was the fellow 
who lived next door to you. But “He shall return no more 
to his house, neither shall his place know him any more.” 
Jim was, you see, immobilized by enemy gunfire, immobil- 
ized for all eternity. 

But Jim’s last name was not Legion. You read casualty 
lists. You have seen Jim’s last name there: Smith, Martof, 
Johnson, Chang, Novak, LeBlanc, Konstantakis, Yanada, 
O'Toole, Svendson, Sanchez, Potavin, Goldstein, Rossi, 
Nordal, Wroblewski, McGregor, Schneider, Jones... You 
see, Jim was the grandson and great-grandson of many na- 
tions. But he was the son of the United States of America. 
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He was the defender the of the Republic, and the lover of 
Liberty. And he died as his father died in 1918, and their 
fathers in 1898, 1861, in 1846 and in 1812, in 1776. He 
died to make a more perfect union, “that government of the 
people, by the people and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

His young bones bleach on the tropical roads of Bataan. 
A white cross marks his narrow grave on some Pacific 
island. His dust dulls the crimson of the roses that bloom 
in the ruins of an Italian village. The deserts of Africa, 
the jungles of Burma, the rice fields of China, the plains of 
Assam, the jagged hills of Attu, the cold depths of the 
Seven Seas, the very snows of the Arctic, are the richer for 
mingling with the mortal part of him. Today his blood 
flecks the foam of the waves that fall on the Normandy 
beachheads. He drops again and again amid the thunder of 
shells, while silently down on the tragic soil of France the 
white apple blossoms drift over him. Yes, even as it was 
in 1918. Or, nameless phrase, tantalizing and inscrutable 
as the misty black and bottomless pit of time, Jim is just 
“Missing in action.” Then all that marks him anywhere 
is a gold star in the window, and the tears that are silently 
shed for him. 

There are many gold stars on the women sitting in these 
halls. To all who loved Jim, even more than to those who 
love Joe, everything we do and say here must be reasonable 
and inspiring. 

We are come together here to nominate a President who 
will make sure that Jim’s sacrifice shall not prove useless in 
the years that lie ahead. 

For a fighting man dies for the future as well as the 
past; to keep all that was fine of his country’s yesterday, 
and to give it a chance for a finer tomorrow. 

Do we here in this Convention dare ask if Jim’s heroic 
death in battle was historically inevitable? If this war might 
not have been averted? We know that this war was in the 
making everywhere in the world after 1918. In the making 
here, too. Might not skillful and determined American 
statesmanship have helped to unmake it all through the 30's? 
Or, when it was clear to our Government that it was too 
late to avert war, might not truthful and fearless leadership 
have prepared us better for it in material and in morale, in 
arms and in aims? ‘These are bitter questions. And the 
answers to bitter questions belong to time’s perspective. Be- 
ing human, we Republicans are partisan. But being partisan, 
we risk being unjust if we try to answer these questions in 
days so fateful. But this, even as partisans, we dare say: 
The last twelve years have not been Republican years. May- 
be Republican Presidents during the 20’s were overconfident 
that prosperity would last at home, and that sanity would 
prevail abroad. But it was not a Republican President who 
dealt with the visibly rising menaces of Hitler and Mussolini 
and Hirohito. Ours was not the Administration that promised 
young Jim’s mother and father and neighbors and friends 
economic security and peace. Yes, peace. No Republican 
President gave these promises which were kept to their ears, 
but broken to their hearts. For this terrible truth cannot be 
denied: these promises, which were given by a Government 
that was elected again and again and again because it made 
them, lie quite as dead as young Jim lies now. Jim was the 
heroic heir of the unheroic Roosevelt Decade: a Decade of 
confusion and conflict that ended in war. 

In war itself, Jim learned hard and challenging truths 
that his Government was too soft and cynical, in peace, to 
tell him. In battle he learned that all life is risk; that a 
fellow has first to rely on himself, before his comrades can 
rely on him; he learned that perfect teamwork is possible 
only after a man is willing to stand up to the worst alone. 





Jim found out that a large part of his security lay in his 
own willingness to take a lot of responsibility for it. That 
being the case, he asked no more than the best tools, a chance 
to use his own brains in the pinches, and the kind of leaders 
who were willing to risk their skins a little, too, when the 
pinches came. Of course all this knowledge, born in the 
struggle to survive, will be of more use to Joe, the veteran, 
than to Jim. For in the end Jim also learned that the only 
perfect democracy is the democracy of the dead. 

But Jim did not complain too much about his govern- 
ment. Sure, mistakes, awful mistakes, had been made by his 
Government. But Jim figured that anybody can make mis- 
takes. Maybe his friends and neighbors had made them, too. 
How could his friends and neighbors tell that they had been 
going for some promises that could not, or should not, be 
kept? How could they tell that some of them were never 
spoken to be kept? Maybe they'd have talked differently, 
acted differently, voted differently, if they’d known all the 
facts. But maybe they wouldn’t. Anyway, Jim has taken 
the rap for everyone, from the man in the White House, 
down to the man in the house around the corner. And it 
was O. K. with him. Jim was ready to pay with his life for 
his countrymen’s mistakes, anytime, if it gave the home- 
folks and good old Joe and his family, a fresh start on life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, in a world wiped clean 
of the Nazi marauders and Japanese spoilers. 

If Jim could stand here and talk to you he'd say, “Listen, 
folks, the past wasn’t perfect. But skip it. Get on with the 
business of making this old world better. You've got the 
land, the tools, the know-how, and big bunches of people 
who want to pull together. No country ever had more. And 
you've got great and friendly nations who want to pitch in 
with you, like they pitched in with me and Joe to fight the 
Japs and Germans. Take your hats off to the past, but take 
your coats off to the future. I didn’t look back when I 
struck the beaches. Is it tougher at home for you fellows?” 

This is what Jim would say if he could stand here and 
talk to you. Well, I suspect Jim is at this Convention, al- 
though he is no longer, you understand, a Republican or a 
Democrat. But a man who dies to keep America America 
just might like to stay on a bit to see whether or not he’s 
really succeeded. So if Jim were here, it might be the most 
natural thing in the other-world. Maybe he was brought 
here by some friend who knows his way around American 
Presidential Conventions. Yes, maybe he was brought here 
by General George Washington. All Americans know that 
the General’s spirit has watched over every gathering where 
Presidents have been picked for 147 years. And if that is 
the case, then Jim has learned a lot he never knew before 
about American Presidents. For example, while Jim always 
knew from the history books that the General was a soldier 
without blemish, now he knows that Washington was a 
President who, if he erred, as all Presidents do, erred with 
integrity. He knows that General Washington might have 
become America’s king, and that President Washington 
might have stayed in power all his days, the early days of 
our weak and infant Republic. They were days of terrible 
crisis and stupendous emergencies. Wild disorders of fron- 
tier life, political confusion worse than any we know, 
marked Washington’s last years in office. And there were 
great social and economic injustices still to be corrected. 
Then every man said that George Washington was the in- 
dispensable man. Who understooc and could better save the 
new Liberty he had given a new nation? Jim always knew 
that Washington so loved his country and the institutions 
that he helped to author, that he refused more than two 
terms. That was a tradition Washington’s spirit never saw 
broken at any president-making gathering until it was broken 
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by the man who promised in this very city 12 years ago that 
“happy days are here again,” who promised peace, yes peace, 
to Jim’s mother and father. But Jim knows now why 
Washington is calm, even so. Why? Well, Washington 
knows better today than he knew a century and a half ago, 
that no one man can save our nation’s institutions. And no 
one man can wreck them. He knows that the people alone 
can save or destroy their country’s institutions. But free men 
always have another chance to make their own history, be- 
cause, in peace or in war, free men must always choose their 
President. Among free men a political choice is inescapable. 
Even those who refuse to choose and stay home from the 
polls, make a choice: They choose not to choose. This is the 
noble paradox of a Republic. 

Oh, yes, Jim and his friend, the father of his country, 
want us to choose well, as well as we know how here: they 
want us to choose a man who would rather tell the truth 
than be President; to choose a man who loves his country 
and its institutions more than he loves power. But they do 
not want us to pretend that any one Republican, more than 
any one Democrat is indispensable. They want us to think 
as Americans. And as Americans, they want us to raise here 
a ‘standard to which the wise and honest can repair.”” They 
know that the event, today as yesterday, is in the hands 
of God. 

And this we will do, for Jim’s sake. And then we can 
say, before all our fellow citizens, that his spirit and Wash- 
ington’s spirit will be happier here than at the Democratic 
Convention. 


Then Jim can exultantly say: 
*T am the Risen Soldier, I have come 


From a thousand towns, the city blocks 
The factories, the fields of this fair land... . 


Many am I, 

Yet truly one, the Son of many streams . 

That poured their wealth into the common cup 
The wide and golden cup of Liberty... . 


I am the Risen Soldier; though I die 
I shall live on and, living, still achieve 
My country’s mission—Liberty in Truth. .. . 


Lord, it is sweet to die—as it were good 

To Live, to strive for these United States, 
Which, in Your wisdom, You have willed should be 
A beacon to the world, a living shrine 

Of Liberty and Charity and Peace.” 


It is as Americans that we are gathered here. We come 
to choose a President who need not apologize for the mis- 
takes of the past but who will redeem them, who need not 
explain G. I. Jim’s death but who will justify it. Apology 
and explanation must suffice for the next convention that 
meets in this city. 

We Republicans are here to build a greater and freer 
America, not only for, but with millions of young, triumph- 
ant boastful G. I. Joes, who are fighting their way home 
to us. 

Let the next Convention that meets here point to Joe's 
homecoming with foreboding. Let another Party call Joe, 
who has saved us, “the terrible problem of the returned 
veteran’. Another candidate, not ours, can hold his return 
as an economic club over the heads of the people. We are 
Americans! We say, “Joe, we welcome you. So hurry home, 
Joe, by way of Berlin and Tokio. We need you to build 
this greater America.” 


* Representative Luce's quotation is from “The Risen Soldier,” 
by Archbishop Francis J. Spellman, of New York. 


_ Victory, Lasting Peace, Jobs for All 


REPUBLICAN KEYNOTE ADDRESS 


By EARL WARREN, Governor of California 
Delivered before the Republican National Convention, Chicago, Ill., June 26, 1944 


E are here to do a job for the American people. And 

we mean business. What is our job? Ask any 

American. Ask the anxious American mother and 
father. Ask the anxious wives and sweethearts of our fighting 
men. Ask our fighting men themselves. They will tell you 
what our job is. 

They will give you the keynote for this convention. They 
will tell you out of their hearts, and what they say will be 
the same—East and West, North and South it will be the 
same. For now the same anxieties are on every American 
heart—the same hour-to-hour concern for what the day may 
bring forth, the same steadfast courage to sustain them, the 
same dreams, the same hope that they will have a chance to 
inake their dreams come true. 

This is what is on their hearts. This is our job: 

To get our boys back home again—victorious and with all 
speed. 

To open the door for all Americans—to open it, not just 
to jobs but to opportunity! 

To make and guard the peace so wisely and so well that 
this time will be the last time that American homes are 
called to give their sons and daughters to the agony and 
tragedy of war. 


Isn’t that a plain and homely story? But is there any other 
story which any American would put in place of it? Is there 
any other thing which, in his heart, any American wants 
more than these? Is there any American who would not give 
everything he has to bring these things to pass? 


Speepy Victory Is Goa. 


We know there is only one answer to these questions. We 
know, also, that that answer makes our job. To get that 
job done is why we are here. This convention and this 
election are not time out from the job of winning the war 
and the peace. This convention and this election are part 
of that job. We are here to speed the cause—to help 
America to speed the cause—for which our fighting men are 
giving their lives. We are here to make the road on which 
America can march toward victory, toward opportunity, 
toward peace. 

That is the biggest job Americans have ever undertaken 
together. It is too big a job for little Americans—it is too 
big a job for a quarreling America. There is room for 
honest differences among us. There is no room for disunity. 
We can be of differing minds. But we must be of one heart. 

That singleness of heart is not something we can wait for. 
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Our boys in Normandy, in Italy, in India and China, in the 
far reaches of the South Pacific—they are not waiting for it. 
They are of one heart. What a highly courageous, steadfast 
heart it is! 

What they ask of us—what they have the right to expect 
of us—is singleness of heart here at home. Freedom is in the 
balances. We dare not be found wanting. 

For so great a venture together we must be together. 
Here and now we can begin to get together. That is our 
purpose. It is the purpose of this convention to put the public 
welfare above private self-interest; to put the nation above 
the party; to put the progress of the whole American com- 
munity above special privilege for any part of it; to put 
indispensable principles—once and for all—above indispens- 
able men. 

The choice of me as a keynote speaker was not made be- 
cause of any personal attribute of mine. There were others 
far abler who could have been chosen. 


YOUTHFUL Spirit or WEstT 


The only good reason I was chosen was because I come 
from the great, hopeful, energetic West. Ours is the young- 
est part of America. My own state of California was a 
child of four years when the Republican party was born. 

Growth and change and adventure are still a part of our 
daily life. 

In the West there is little fear of failure and no fear 
of trying. That spirit of youth is the spirit of this conven- 
tion. 

Certainly, we are not here to look for a road back to 
some status quo. There is no status to which we could or 
should return. The future cannot be overtaken in reverse. 
Neither are we here to work out some easy-sounding scheme 
whereby America can stand still. We believe that America 
wants to get going and keep going. A forward-going Amer- 
ica is what we are here for. 

In that spirit we can be confident of the future. It will 
not be easy. We have nothing easy to offer. Dark days lie 
ahead. We have no tricks to escape them. We expect tough 
going and we are ready for it. There is no pessimism, no 
defeatism, no bitterness, no jauntiness among us. Too much 
that we love and cherish is at stake. And of one thing we 
are sure: America can come through these trying, desperate 
times a finer, happier, better-spirited America. It is our pur- 
pose to see to it that America does come through that way. 

That is what the American people expect the Republican 
party to accomplish. They are already turning to us for its 
accomplishment. That is why, in so many streams of late, 
they have been changing so many horses. That is why—in 
city halls, courthouses and state capitols, where government 
is closest to the people—the people have returned to Repub- 
lican government. That is why, in election after election, 
they are restoring Republican leadership to Congress. 

The people did this, not just because they wanted a change. 
They did it because they wanted a chance. As times be- 
came more critical, as their problems became more complex 
as strange policies and questionable practices added to their 
difficulties and increased their confusions, they instinctively 
returned to the Republican party. 

In Congress, from sixteen Republicans in the Senate in 
1937, the people have now elected thirty-seven; from eighty- 
eight Republicans in the House of Representatives, the people 
have now elected 212. From eight Republican’ Governors in 
1938, the people have now elected twenty-six. Three out of 
every four Americans now live under Republican state ad- 
ministrations. In Washington, where the bureaucrats live, 
there is still a Democrat in the White House. But out 





where the people live the country is predominantly Republi- 
can. 

In those twenty-six Republican states the people have 
already elected the kind of government which the job 
ahead of us requires. 

They are determined this year to have more of that kind 
of government. They are determined to have more of it in 
the states. They are determined to have more of it in 
Congress. They are determined to have more of it-—a great 
deal more of it—in the White House. 

In those states where the people have returned to the 
Republican party government is not only for the people but 
of and by the people. That means not some of the people, 
but all of the people. Their kind of representative govern- 
ment reaches from ocean to ocean and from border to border. 
It extends to both sides of the tracks. It includes every 
citizen. That is why the platform of this convention will be 
one on which all of us can stand together—not divided by 
race or creed, not as minorities or majorities but as fellow 
Americans. 

No party that stands for less than that can unite America. 
A better world for others must begin with us. That is where 
in twenty-six of our states it has already begun. 


Recorp Is PROGRESSIVE 


In those states which are already Republican you will 
find the record of public administration is progressive, en- 
lightened and in the public interest. In those states you will 
find increased emphasis upon the public health, upon free 
education, upon care for orphaned and neglected children, 
upon support for the aged, for the victims of industrial 
accidents, for those handicappéd by physical disabilities and 
for the victims of economic. misfortune. 

Those are the states of this Union where labor has 
achieved its highest dignity; where labor and management 
have come to their best understanding; where they have 
learned to work together most effectively; where, together, 
they are doing the best job. 

What is the result of that kind of government? I can 
tell you. I can tell you in terms that every American with 
a son fighting overseas will understand. To win the war in 
the air, those Republican states have been called on to pro- 
duce more than 81 per cent of all our airplanes. To win 
the war at sea, those states have been called on to produce 
more than 76 per cent of all our ships. To win the war on 
land, those states have been called on to produce more than 
87 per cent of all our ordnance—and more than 83 per cent 
of all our other fighting equipment. 

The American people were introduced, not long ago, to 
Dr. Win-the-War. From the record of these states it is 
clear that Dr. Win-the-War is a Republican. 

But this war cannot be fought and won as Republicans 
or Democrats. This is an all-American war. There is a 
place for every American in it. There is no place of honor 
for any American who is not in it. 

In or out of office, Republicans and Democrats share the 
responsibility of winning the war. We want to share it in 
the same spirit in which the sons of all of us fight from the 
same foxholes, through the same jungles, across the same 
beaches, in the same ships at sea and in the air. 


No Pouitics in War 


The generals who command our armies, the admirals who 
command our fleets are no more Republican or Democratic 
than the armies and the fleets which they command. They 
are not a product of politics. They are products of our non- 
political military establishment. Their concern is not with 
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the party in power—whether it is Republican or Democratic. 
Their concern is how to get the men and the materials out 
where the war will be won. They know how to run the war 
and we will see to it that they have the opportunity to run 
it without political interference. 

Our purpose is to see that the country is responsive to 
their military leadership; to stand back of them through good 
days and bad; to see to it that they get the materials needed 
for victory. 

How well that victory can be won; how magnificently it 
can be won when government unites all the people to win it, 
is plainly written in the record of those twenty-six states 
whose government is now Republican. That is what needs 
to be done for the nation as a whole. To that we dedicate 
ourselves as our first objective; to keep the war out of 
politics and politics out of the war;.to strengthen, among us, 
that spirit of single-mindedness, of unity, of self-forgetfulness 
that will hearten our military leaders, strengthen their hands 
and speed the day when, having bivouacked along the main 
streets of Germany and Japan, they will lead our boys 
victoriously home again. 

But when the war is won, what then? We will have 
11,000,000 men and women out of uniform. We will have 
millions of war workers whose war work has stopped. We 
will have tens of thousands of businessmen whose war con- 
tracts have been canceled. 

What will those millions of Americans want? They will 
want what is the right of every American to have. They 
will want jobs. By jobs, they do not mean made jobs—with 
the government as employer. That is not what we mean, 
either. They mean money-making jobs in private industry. 
Those are the kind of jobs we mean. 


OpporTUNITY FOR ALL 


But these young people will not be satisfied with just 
jobs. We will not be satisfied, either. These young people 
will want good jobs and a chance to get ahead. Hundreds 
of thousands of them will want to set up in small businesses 
for themselves; to be their own boss; to have their own farm; 
to own their own filling station; to run their own store, or 
operate their own little factory. 

We will see to it that they get that chance. We can see 
to it because we know what it is that makes jobs and oppor- 
tunity. We know that the government does not make them 
—not the kind of jobs the people want and which we aim to 
help the people to get. Government-made jobs can be a 
crisis necessity. But such jobs are not good enough for the 
long pull. For the long pull, the American people want a 
highway, not a dead-end street. 

The belief that we have come to the end of the road, that 
a dead-end street is all that we have ahead of us—that will 
not produce jobs and opportunity, either. That belief is 
defeatism. The fruit of defeatism is an economy of scarcity. 
We know what scarcity produces. It produces scarcity: of 
jobs, of opportunity, of the good things of life. 

We know what it is that makes jobs and opportunity. We 
know that private production makes them. We know that 
our productive system going full blast can make enough of 
them. It is the Republican party that has kept that knowl- 
edge alive in America. We have kept it alive against great 
odds. And now the country knows how important it is that 
the Republicans kept that knowledge alive. For that confi- 
dence in our productive system and the know-how to get 
that system into full-blast production made the difference, 
when war came, between life and death. The same knowl- 
edge and the same know-how will make the difference when 
the war is won. 


But we Republicans also know that full-blast production 
—and the jobs and opportunity which it makes—can only 
come in a climate that is friendly to production. A climate 
that is friendly to production requires a government that is 
friendly to production. It requires a government which be- 
lieves that our economic soil, far from being worn out, is 
still life-giving; a government which believes that those who 
work honorably and well to make that soil produce, far 
from being a threat to our well-being, are the hope of it; a 
government which, far from penalizing production, en- 
courages it; a government which believes in an economy of 
plenty because its aim for all the people is abundance. 


LaBpor-MANAGEMENT TIES 


In such a climate, labor and management will not be set 
off—one against the other. They will realize—government 
can help them to realize—that they do not represent two 
different systems; that they are, rather, part of the same 
system. They will understand that they are partners in that 
system. If, for any reason, one partner fails, both will be 
destroyed. They will understand, also, that such a partner- 
ship system exists for more than profit; that its even more 
important reason for existence is the increasing security 
and well-being of all the people. 

With such an understanding of their relationship to each 
other and their responsibility to the community, labor and 
management can reconcile their day-to-day differences in 
order, together, to make full production possible. It is a 
Republican responsibility to foster that climate and speed 
that understanding. That we will do. 

In such a climate, also, the farm will no longer be set off 
against the city; the city against the farm. Farmer and city 
dweller will come to see that they do not represent two rival 
economic communities; that, in fact, they are partners in the 
same community. They will understand that bad times for 
one mean bad times for the other; that good times for one 
must include good times for the other. It is a Republican 
responsibility to speed that understanding and foster a 
climate in which prosperity is possible for both. That also 
we will do. 

We know that this can be done. We know that the people 
expect us to do it. They have turned to us because—under 
the threat of war—they wanted to get along. When the war 
is won, they want to keep going—toward full, peace-time 
production that will insure, not jobs alone, but opportunity 
and a fair and increasing share of life’s good things. To that 
we dedicate ourselves as our second objective. 

But to insure such a future, this war must end in some- 
thing better than an armistice. This war must end in peace. 
For our homes, our sons and our daughters, this time must 
be the last time. 

In their hearts the American people know what kind of 
peace they want. They may differ upon details, but they are 
agreed upon the things that are really important. What is 
needed is effective leadership, honestly and vigorously to 
carry into realization the aspirations upon which our people 
are united. 


Peace Must Be Just 


We want a peace that will be lasting. That means a 
peace that will be just. That means not only justice for the 
few and powerful, but justice also for the many and less 
powerful. 

We want a peace that is based upon realities and not upon 
the insecure foundation of mere words or promises. That 
means a peace which, being mindful of the interest of other 
nations, does not neglect or sacrifice the interests of our own 
nation. 
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None of these aspirations can be realized under a leader- 
ship that plays power politics on a world-wide stage. They 
cannot be achieved under a leadership which neglects the 
interests of America. No such leadership can hope to keep 
the world’s respect or to unite America in helping to solve 
the world’s problems. Nor can they ever be achieved by a 
leadership which holds itself superior to the wisdom of the 
people. 

As Republicans, we are united in uncompromising opposi- 
tion to aggression. We are prepared to take a definite stand 
against aggression, not merely to denounce it but to resist 
it and restrain it. That calls for effective co-operation with 
all the peace-loving nations of the world; for the establish- 
ment of a tribunal for the settlement of international disputes 
which otherwise might lead to war. We are agreed, too, 
that, if such a program is to be effective, the friendly co- 
operation of the war’s principal Allied combatants—the 
United States, Great Britain, Russia and China—is as 
essential as the keystone of an arch. But beyond that is 
the task of establishing order, maintaining peace and extend- 
ing prosperity. We stand ready to welcome every nation 
that is prepared in honesty and good will to join with us in 
the accomplishment of that purpose. And we know that if 
we are to maintain respect among the nations of the world, 
if we are to be able to keep our own commitments and to 
compel recalcitrants to keep theirs, we must keep America 
ever strong and self-reliant. 

The Republican party has not waited to declare these prin- 
ciples. At the Mackinac Conference we blazed the way for 
them. The future of America and the happiness of our 
children depend on their establishment. 

Whatever the exact procedures, on these principles the 
American people, in their hearts, agree. I do not believe 
that any sound American political party should say more. 
I am sure that in good conscience, no such political party can 
say less. 

This is the job we are here to do. These are the things 
about which we mean business: To get the boys victoriously 
back home; to open the door to jobs and opportunity; to 
make a peace that this time will be lasting. This is too great 
an undertaking for petty politics; for name-calling or for 
hate-making. There is no place among us for malcontents. 
We are in no mood for torchlight jubilation. Whether we 
win as a party is of less importance to us than whether we 
win as a people. 

There has been progress in every decade of American his- 
tory. Progress is an American habit. We do not propose to 
deny the progress that has been made during the last decade. 
Neither do we aim to repeal it. Whatever its source, if it is 
good, we will acknowledge it. If it is sound, we will build 
on it. If it is forward looking, we will make use of it as we 
go forward from here. 

Neither do we aim to turn the clock back and make an 
issue of every Administration mistake in the last eleven years. 
We are less concerned about these past errors than about the 
direction in which for the future we are going. 


THREAT TO Two-Party System 


We believe the New Deal is leading us away from repre- 
sentative government. We believe that its centralization of 
power in the numerous bureaus at Washington will eventu- 
ally destroy freedom as Americans have always understood 
it—freedom in the home, freedom of individual opportunity 
in business and employment, freedom to govern ourselves 
locally. 

We believed the New Deal is destroying the two-party 
system. The New Deal is no longer the Democratic party. 
It is an incongruous clique within that party. It retains its 





power by patronizing and holding together incompatible 
groups. It talks of idealism and seeks its votes from the most 
corrupt political machines in the’ country. The leaders of 
its inner circle are not representatives of the people. They 
are the personal agents of one man. Their appointments to 
public office are not made on the basis of efficiency or public 
approval, but on the basis of loyalty to the clique. Under this 
rule, the Constitution has been short circuited. The Cabinet 
has ceased to be a voice and has become an echo. Congress, 
wherever possible, has been circumvented by executive de- 
cree. Both Congress and the judiciary have been intimidated 
and bludgeoned to make them servile. 

Over all of this—and over all of us—is the ominous, gar- 
gantuan figure of an arrogant, power-intoxicated bureau- 
cracy. Nowhere in its vast domain has it been satisfied with 
merely one bureaucrat, if by hook or crook desks could be 
found for two. These bureaucrats of the New Deal tell the 
farmer what to sow and when to reap—sometimes without 
regard for either the seeds or the season. They require him to 
work in the fields all day and keep books for the government 
all night. These same bureaucrats tell the worker what 
union he shall join, what dues he shall pay, and to whom 
he must pay them. They soon will tell the worker where he 
can work and where he cannot work. Then the workers of 
America will be a long way down the road toward the kind 
of government which our nation is now resisting with all 
its power. 

These bureaucrats encumber the small businessman with a 
multiplicity of rules, regulations, orders and decrees which 
entangle him, stifle his business and darken his future. They 
move in—like political commissars—to watch over the 
shoulders of our industrialists—to say what, where and how 
industry can produce. 

They have threatened our free press. They have intimi- 
dated our free radio. They are using every device and excuse 
to insinuate themselves into control over the public schools 
of our states. They have injected a low grade of politics into 
the administration of relief and social welfare. 

They have by-passed the governments of the states in an 
effort to destroy state effectiveness and compel the people to 
rely solely upon the New Deal clique at Washington for the 
solution of all their problems. 

For years they have deprived entire regions of represen- 
tation in the policy-making agencies of the Federal govern- 
ment. 

To perpetuate themselves in power the New Deal clique 
has always capitalized upon some crisis. It has always had 
the indispensable man—the same man—for each succeeding 
crisis. The first time it was the depression. The second time 
it was the recession. Last time it was to keep us out of war. 
This time it will be to achieve peace. The next time—who 
knows what crisis it will be? That there will be one and 
that the indispensable man will still be indispensable, we can 
rely upon the New Deal clique to assert. The New Deal 
came to power with a song on its lips: “Happy days are here 
again.” That song is ended. Even the melody does not linger 
on. Now we are being conditioned for a new song: “Don’t 
change horses in the middle of a stream.” That melody isn’t 
likely to linger either. For eleven long years we have been 
in the middle of the stream. We are not amphibious. We 
want to get across. We want to feel dry and solid ground 
under our feet again. 

The life of a nation is a succession of crises. War and 
peace and economic and social adjustments have always fol- 
lowed each other in endless succession. No party, clique or 
individual can rightfully claim priority in government be- 
Cause a crisis occurs during its administration. 

The Republican party was born in a great crisis. The 
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American people turned to it because they wanted to get 
safely, speedily through that crisis and get on their way 
again. Then, as now, the Republican party was called by 
the people to displace a regime of men, who had grown tired, 
complacent and cynical in the business of government. Then, 
as now, the Republican party was called upon to replace a 
party that was torn with dissension and in revolt against 
itself. Then, as now, the Republican party was called by the 
people to furnish youth and vigor and vision. 

Now, as then, the Republican party will respond to that 
call. It will represent the nation, the whole nation and 
nothing but the nation. It will devote itself fervently to the 
problems of the people and in everything it does the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America will be its guiding 
star. It will function through established law and not 
through the caprice of bureaucratic regulation. There shall 
be one law for all men. 

Its greatest concern will always be for those who have the 
greatest need. It will conduct government openly where the 
people can see, discuss and decide. It will operate less from 
the government down and more from the people up. It will 
make wise and careful use of the people’s money. It will 
keep the public's books in such a way as to allow the people 
to see how their money is used. It will see that taxes are 
just, visible and designed to stimulate rather than punish. 
It will strengthen our great public school system, keep it 
under the control of state and local government, where it 


is responsive to the people, and prepare it to play a stronger 
part in the life of the Republic. It will promote peace in 
industry by stimulating good will between labor and man- 
agement. It will free the agencies of public information from 
the domination of government. It will make fully effective 
the immeasurable strength of the nation by promoting good 
will and unity at home. It will not be cocksure in good times 
or depressed and cynical in bad times. It will direct our 
combined material and spiritual resources against the enemies 
of our country. It will make any sacrifice to achieve victory 
even one day sooner so our boys can come home. It will see 
to it that they are cared for when they do come home. It 
and we will honor them the rest of our lives. 

But we will start building right now that finer America 
which during their night vigils they dream of as they look at 
the stars from their foxholes on land and from their gun 
turrets at sea and in the air; the America that to them spells 
happy homes and freedom of opportunity for all; the America 
that represents unity at home and peace with the countries 
of the world. 

It takes faith to build such an America—a strong faith, 
the same faith that now sustains our fighting men; a faith 
that is truly “the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.” 

With such a faith—which is our faith—we shall march 
under God toward victory, toward opportunity, toward 
peace. 


The Nation Calls for Unselfish Service 


PARTY IS GREATER THAN ANY INDIVIDUAL AMBITION 


By JOHN W. BRICKER, Governor of Ohio 
Delivered before the Republican National Convention, Chicago, IIl., June 28, 1944 


AM deeply grateful to the many friends who have 

expressed their loyalty to me, far more important than 

that, to the cause for which I have tried to stand. I 
have traveled throughout the United States for the last 
six months preaching to the best of my ability the gospel of 
Republicanism, which is the gospel of Americanism, 

] have talked with you in your homes and your public 
meetings. I have talked with you privately, and I know the 
heart, the feeling, the longing, and the determination of the 
people of America, expressed through the representatives 
assembled here to preserve, not only for America but for the 
whole world, the blessings of free government and liberty as 
we have them here in America, 

There has been a magnificent response everywhere to the 
preaching of fundamental American constitutional doctrine. 
Everywhere Republicans have come, and come enthusias- 
tically, and Democrats have come by the thousands to Re- 
publican meetings. 

Time and again I have said throughout this country, to 
the Democratic friends who are supporters of our cause, that 
the old-line Democrats, the Jeffersonian Democrats, and the 
Republicans have so much in common now; neither side has 
anything to say about what goes on in Washington today. 


Party Is GREATER 


A thousand times I have said to you and Republicans 
everywhere that this is an hour when personal ambition 
should not prevail, that the party is greater than any indi- 
vidual ambition. In this hour, when the nation calls for 
unselfish service, the Republican party unselfishly goes into 
the campaign to redeem free government that the world may 
be better tomorrow. 


A thousand times I have said to you that I am personally 
more interested—and this comes from the depths of my 
heart—that personally | am more interested in defeating the 
New Deal philosophy of absolutism which has swept free 
government from the majority of countries throughout the 
world; I am more interested in defeating that than I am in 
personally being President of these United States. 

I say to you today that it is the first duty of every Repub- 
lican, as of every patriotic American citizen of every political 
party, to do all in its power to promote the war effort and 
bring speedy victory, that our boys may soon come home 
again. 

I would not be here today, pleading the cause of the 
Republican party, if I did not believe with all sincerity in 
my heart that the best thing that could happen, the one thing 
that would bring speedy victory, a better world in which to 
live, better international relations, would be the election of 
a Republican President and a Republican Congress this fall. 

Industry, under the impetus of such a victory, would pro- 
duce as it never produced before. Labor would work as 
never before. When victory comes, we should have a stable, 
consistent economic tax policy in this country which would 
give greater hope of return than possibility of loss. 


Woutp Spur LABor 


Labor would work as never before because it knows, as 
you and I well know, that this government cannot reach out 
its tentacles and take a strangle hold on one segment of 
society unless ultimately every segment of society comes 
under the domination and dictates of government. 

Agriculture would be encouraged as nothing else could 
encourage it—by a Republican victory—because a bureau- 
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cratic government would be taken off its neck and farmers 
again could till the soil as independent farmers of America 
have always tilled the soil. 

Appreciative as I am of the devotion to the cause which I 
have tried to represent of the many that are gathered here, 
I understand it is the overwhelming desire of this conven- 
tion to nominate a great, a vigorous, a fighting young 
American, the noble and dramatic and appealing Governor 
of the State of New York—Thomas E. Dewey. 

He charged the ramparts of crime and took them. He 
took over the government of the great State of New York, 
the largest state of the Union, and what a magnificent job he 
has done as Governor of that state! He understands not 
alone domestic problems, but international issues. The rela- 
tionships of the nations of the world of tomorrow are going 
to be more trying than they ever have been before, and we 
cannot separate our domestic policies from our international 
program. 

The hope of a better tomorrow lies in Thomas E. Dewey 
becoming the leader of the Republican hosts who will free 
us from the clutches of bureaucracy next January. 


THE Best PRESIDENT 


Time and again I have said that as this campaign goes on 
my heart and soul will be behind it, regardless of who might 


be nominated here today. Let me say to you that the best 
President of the United States to build a better interna- 
tional order tomorrow will be the best American President. 

He shall speak for the people of America through the 
platform which has been adopted by this convention, one of 
sound American doctrine, which will preserve our form of 
representative republican government and which will bring 
a Republican victory this fall. 

I am conscious of the fact that it is the desire of the 
great majority of the delegates to this convention to nom- 
inate the gallant fighting Governor of the State of New 
York for President. I believe in party organization, as 
expressed in this legally constituted representative body of 
my party. 

I believe a Republican victory is not only necessary this 
fall to preserve the Republican party, but it is mecessary 
likewise to preserve our two-party system. To preserve a 
representative system of government here in America, and 
likewise necessary to preserve the Democratic party. 

I appreciate the support which has been accorded me by 
the delegates from Ohio, especially the support which they 
have given in the last few days; but I am now asking them 
not to present my name to this convention, but to cast their 
votes, along with those of the host of friends I have here, for 
Thomas E. Dewey for President of the United States. 


We Are Losing the Battle for 
Collective Security 


POWER POLITICS EMERGING AS AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


By WILLIAM G. CARLETON, Professor of History and Political Science, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
Delivered before an open forum sponsored by the Junior League of Jacksonville, Florida, June 6, 1944 


I 


E in America are losing the battle for international 

collective security. We were losing that battle 

before the Moscow Conference, and the simple truth 
is that the great promise of that conference, the reiterated 
promise at Teheran, the passage by the United States Senate 
of the revised and strengthened Connally Resolution, and 
the historic speech by Secretary Hull before a joint session 
of Congress on November eighteenth have not altered this 
basic fact. Official pronouncements pay homage to the idea 
of a world organization to keep the peace, but practical ac- 
tions all seem to indicate the gradual emergence of an 
American foreign policy which fits into the pattern of old- 
fashioned power politics. 

Those of us who believe that a policy of collective security 
is the only one which stands any chance at all of achieving 
a peaceful world must take care lest we be lulled to sleep 
by vague promises and smothered with kind words. We 
must become more concrete in our proposals. We must be 
more insistent that our point of view be given genuine atten- 
tion in high places. We must never forget that we are the 
practical ones and that those who would perpetuate the 
international anarchy of the past are the real impracticals. 
In short, we must have more confidence in ourselves. 


II 


There has been, of course, much lip service paid to the 
concept of collective security. The Gallup poll reported 


a majority of American opinion in favor of an international 
organization to keep the peace by an international police 
force. This same Gallup poll, however, also reported a 
majority of American opinion in favor of an Anglo-Amer- 
ican alliance and an Anglo-American-Russian alliance. The 
opinion in favor of collective security is vague and amor- 
phous. It is a compound of inchoate hopes and wishful 
thinking. It does not really believe in itself. It has crystal- 
lized no practical plans. It has not reduced its aspirations 
to concrete alternatives. It does not really mean business. 
It has about its discussions an aura of unreality and an 
aspect of shadow boxing. Even its most intelligent portion 
is haunted by the fears that the pattern of balance-of-power 
politics is immutable and that even if it were possible to 
break away from power politics it would be impossible to 
do so now because an age of fundamental revolution is not 
a time in which to build a stable world organization. 
Concrete proposals of world organization have appeared, 
but their sponsors have not been men of practical experience 
or political prestige, and unfortunately the public has not 
taken them with the seriousness their plans deserve. Among 
these are Clarence K. Streit’s Union Now and Ely Culbert- 
son’s World Federation Plan. To be sure, public men of 
the first rank have come out in favor of some sort of world 
organization to preserve the peace, but either their utter- 
ances have been vague or their remarks have elicited small 
reaction from the public. Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
has endorsed in principle the use of force by cooperating 
nations to maintain peace, but his address of last Septem- 
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ber twelfth was in such general terms that it has evoked 
little response. Governor Harold E. Stassen has not been 
able to make his plan articulate or popular. Wendell Will- 
kie has not succeeded in bringing his One World down to 
earth. The public statements of Justice Owen J. Roberts 
in favor of supra-national law and an international fed- 
eral union have received scant attention. The warning of 
Judge Manley O. Hudson that power-politics alliances were 
not the answer to the world’s yearning for peace made 
scarcely a ripple. 

Contrast this perfunctory reception given collective se- 
curity suggestions with the vital reaction to power-politics 
proposals. When Prime Minister Winston Churchill made 
his now famous bid for an Anglo-American alliance his 
speech received an instantaneous popular support from a 
large segment of public opinion. When Governor Thomas 
KE. Dewey at Mackinac Island came out in favor of an 
Anglo-American alliance his statement was a_ sensation. 
When Walter Lippmann (who, it will be recalled, wrote 
that famous editorial in Life Magazine predicting that 
what Rome had been to the Ancient World and what Brit- 
ain had been to the Nineteenth Century the United States 
would be to the world of the future) published his United 
States Foreign Policy, in which he advocated an Anglo- 
American-Russian-Chinese alliance as the solution to the 
problem of the post-war world, there was a spontaneous 
ground-swell of favorable public opinion. Lippmann is skep- 
tical that the world will ever organize peace and says 
frankly that the true object of a nation’s foreign policy is 
not peace but national security in both war and peace. 
And when the late Professor Nicholas John Spykman early 
in 1942 published his brilliant and ultra-realistic America’s 
Strategy in World Politics the favorable impression in off- 
cial circles in Washington was immediate and profound. In- 
deed, one must not underestimate the influence of this book 
and of Professor Spykman inside our State, War, and Navy 
Departments and on the School for American Military 
Government at Charlottesville. Professor Spykman presents 
with cogency and force the case for American participation 
in world politics on a frankly balance-of-power basis. He 
assumes that power politics will continue to be played as it 
has been played since the rise of national states and that 
“preserving the balance of power is a permanent job.” He 
sneers at world federation and holds out no hope of a peace- 
ful world. He predicts that even should a federation be 
formed men would be no better off because wars would con- 
tinue—"‘‘international wars would become civil wars and 
insurrections.’ ‘This is the doctrine imbibed by powerful 
men in strategic positions of state. Thus while Mr. Lipp- 
mann has been indoctrinating the pundits, Professor Spykman 
has been indoctrinating the bureaucrats. 


Ill 


The Moscow Conference has not altered this trend. It 
is a sad fact that even this conference’s promise of a future 
world organization has not caused us to think any more 
seriously or realistically about the machinery of collective 
security. Most men who formulate public opinion persist 
in ignoring collective security as a practical possibility. 

Since the Moscow Conference, Senator Richard Russell, 
a Democrat, has called for additional American bases in the 
Pacific under exclusive American control. Senators A. B. 
Chandler and Kenneth McKellar, also Democrats, seem to 
be of like opinion, and the Chicago Tribune has editorially 
commended Senators Russell, McKellar, and Chandler for 
their nationalistic approach. Senator Ralph Brewster has 
predicted a future war with Britain unless the United 


States receives her “proper share” of trade and “a more 
equitable sharing of the British petroleum reserves in the 
Persian Gulf.” The late Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
has warned “against the illusion that this is likely to be 
the last war.” And in a public address on December sixth, 
Secretary Knox called for a military alliance with Britain 
and a pooling of the British and American Navies to police 
the seas. Again, on January fourteenth in an address at 
Cleveland, Knox advocated for the post-war period a system 
of preparedness and compulsory military training for every 
American boy. In like tenor, in an address in New York 
on January nineteenth, Charles E. Wilson, executive vice- 
president of the War Production Board, told us that wars 
are inevitable and pleaded for “a full and continuing pre- 
paredness” after this war. Alexander Seversky continues to 
forecast wars of the future and to him this Second World 
War is only a pallid preview of what the Third World War 
is going to be like. 

At the very time the Moscow Conference was coming to 
its momentous decisions, Walter Lippmann was calling for 
the future study of military science in our colleges and for 
a future American Clausewitz. At that time Lippmann 
wrote, “When this war ends, we may hope that many of 
the younger men, who have interrupted their careers to 
fight the war, will come back to become not only teachers, 
but thinkers in military affairs. One of them will, we may 
hope, turn out to be the Mahan of the age of air power, 
the Clausewitz of the age of mechanized war. We shall 
need him in the future.” Evidently Lippmann still does not 
believe a system of international collective security will be 
set up, or, if set up, that it will work. Even more important, 
it seems that Lippmann does not have much faith that his 
own system of military alliances will bring us peace. 

In the January issue of the Ladies Home Journal, Lipp- 
mann abandons all pretense to interest in a world organiza- 
tion with an international police force. He rejects point 
blank such an organization, although in his United States 
Foreign Policy he had previously suggested that such an 
organization might evolve from the Grand Alliance. In 
the Journal article, Congresswoman Claire Booth Luce 
asked Lippmann the question, “How do you believe a four- 
power alliance would affect the possible formation of a world 
police force?” ‘To this question Lippmann replied, “It is 
the world police force, and no other world police force 
is possible.” 

Perhaps the most significant interpretation of the real 
meaning of the Moscow Pact has come from the pen of Mr. 
Kingsbury Smith, whose past articles on the plans and inten- 
tions of the American State Department have revealed con- 
siderable insight. Several months ago, in an article in the 
American Mercury, Mr. Smith told us bluntly that the 
cornerstone of the future peace will be a military alliance 
of the United States and Britain in which all American and 
British bases will be used jointly in a military and naval 
sense and the Combined Chiefs of Staff will be continued. 
“If cooperation with Russia proves satisfactory, Russia will 
assume a large part of the responsibility for helping to main- 
tain peace in Europe and Asia.”’ Collective security machin- 
ery will consist only of “agencies which would use the 
remedies of discussion, negotiation, conciliation and good 
offices,” a court of justice to settle disputes of a legal char- 
acter, and a “security pact pledging all contracting parties 
to cooperate jointly in restraining future aggression.” Ac- 
cording to Mr. Kingsbury Smith, then, the Moscow Con- 
ference envisaged “an international security system’ which 
would rely merely on the old and threadbare diplomatic 
methods of discussion, negotiation, conciliation, and good 
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offices; a court of justice to settle justiciable questions—the 
sort of questions which never cause major wars and seldom 
minor ones; and a kind of glorified Locarno Pact! Mr. 
Smith justifies this kind of “international security system” 
in the name of “realism.” 

Most disappointing of all is the apostacy of former cham- 
pions of the cause of collective security. In an address de- 
livered November twenty-fifth, Jan Christian Smuts de- 
clared that the approach to peace made at the end of the last 
war, the approach of idealism and universality, could not 
be made after this war, and that instead Russia, the United 
States, and Great Britain would form a trinity of powers 
which would retain leadership in peace. Prime Minister 
Smuts was chiefly concerned with strengthening Britain’s 
position in the new balance of power lest this triumvirate 
turn out to be “an unequal partnership.” His words have 
had a marked effect on many of our own former exponents 
of collective security. 

And on December second, that erstwhile defender of the 
League of Nations, The New York Times, in a three col- 
umn editorial summing up the implications of the Cairo 
Declaration, declared with respect to the Pacific Settlement, 
“With our allies we shall have to maintain bases where 
they can most effectively oppose and restrain a potentially 
aggressive enemy. We shall have to prepare ourselves to 
maintain a Navy and air force adequate to defend these 
bases. And we shall have to man our Navy and our air 
force with an adequately trained personnel preferably re- 
cruited by the same method of universal compulsory liability 
to service on which we have relied in the emergency of 
war.” And so, according to the Times, we are to get 
nothing better out of this war than a continuation of the 
draft and a crushing burden of armaments. 

Some of the more recent straws in the wind as to the 
future American foreign policy must give us serious concern. 

The present administration has recently put this govern- 
ment in the oil business in Saudi Arabia. 

The State Department has strongly intimated that the 
idea of an international police force has been abandoned and 
that any force to keep the peace of the world must consist 
of the armed services of the individual governments con- 
stituting the United Nations. 

Dorothy Thompson, interpreting the revelations made in 
May by Forrest Davis in the Saturday Evening Post on 
what happened at Teheran, has this to say, “The real situa- 
tion seems to be: The President wants an extension of 
American power in the South Pacific and on the Western 
shores of Africa, in what is now French territory—possibly 
at Dakar. No rich territories but control over large oceanic 
territories and air bases for considerations of. security will 
thus be won. Obviously the Russians are here disinterested. 
The real trouble might arise with the British. But it is 
already apparent that they will be compensated for a rela- 
tive weakening of their position in Asiatic waters by gains in 
Africa at the expense of Italy, and by a solidification of their 
position in the Near East.” If Miss Thompson is correct 
in her analysis, then we are moving in the direction of a 
policy of power politics on the grandest and most dangerous 
scale ever known. 

The whole atmosphere at Washington at the present time 
seems to be permeated with power politics. In the govern- 
ment departments, in the congressional cloak-rooms, and in 
the hotel lobbies there is talk of naval and air bases, spheres 
of influence, our future position in oil, our future position 
in merchant shipping, our future position in commercial avia- 
tion, but, alas, there is precious little talk of collective se- 
curity and future peace. 






Now make no mistake about it: A peace settlement writ- 
ten in terms of naval bases, air bases, spheres of influence, 
oil, merchant shipping, and commercial aviation will be no 
peace at all; it will be but a prelude to the Third World 
War. 


IV 


The more one studies the debates in the United States 
Senate on the Connally Resolution the more he must con- 
clude, however reluctantly, that little leadership in the di- 
rection of a truly international peace can be expected from 
this quarter. More disturbing, a study of the debate will 
tend to show that it would be an easy matter to organize 
over a third of that body into active opposition to a truly 
international peace. And if this is true of the present 
Senate, what may we expect of the Senate after the elections 
of 1944, the trend in the country being what it is? 

The Connally Resolution, even with point four of the 
Moscow Declaration added, is nothing more than a pious 
gesture. If it had been more than that, it is doubtful if it 
could have mustered a bare majority. The Connally Reso- 
lution means all things to all men. What Senator Pepper 
said about the original Connally Resolution holds true of 
the resolution in its final form: it “covers everything and 
touches nothing.” It is broad enough and meaningless enough 
to command the support of both Claude Pepper and Joseph 
Ball at one extreme and Gerald Nye and “Curly” Brooks 
at the other extreme. 

While only five senators actually voted against the reso- 
lution, senator after senator explained that his vote in favor 
of the resolution would not prejudice his future votes on 
the subject, and many availed themselves of the opportunity 
to make isolationist speeches. Senator Clark of Missouri, 
tongue in cheek, called the completed resolution “a declara- 
tion of wishes and hopes.” Senator Walsh of Massachusetts 
termed it “a well-meaning generalization” and observed that 
little would be gained by its adoption. Senator Vandenberg 
warned that “we must withhold our blueprints until we 
are at grips with the realities of tomorrow and the dis- 
closure of the intentions of others.” Later in the debate, 
Vandenberg pronounced the isolationist speech of Senator 
Wheeler ‘‘a courageous point of view which comes from the 
depths of his heart.” Senator Nye predicted that a just and 
honorable peace depended on our allies, and then proceeded 
to cast grave doubts as to their intentions. To this Senator 
Taft agreed “one hundred per cent” and then launched into 
his own speech, which was a defense of “the old policy of 
the free hand.” Senator Lodge feared that international 
cooperation would be “perverted into a device to siphon off 
the power, prestige, and resources of the United States.” 
Senator Capper defended patriotic nationalism against “the 
slurs cast on nationalism and national patriotism.” Senator 
Bushfield of South Dakota conjured up the dangers of a 
“superstate.”’ And then all of the senators here mentioned, 
except Wheeler, wound up by voting for the resolution! 

It is doubtful if there are more than twenty-five genuine 
internationalists in the United States Senate. The fourteen 
senators who backed the Pepper Amendment to strengthen 
the Connally Resolution constitute the bulk of this group. 
They are derisively known in the Senate as the “‘H: Bs boys,” 
because of the leads taken by Senators Hatch, Hill, Ball, and 
Burton. This group, made up for the most part of younger 
men and relative newcomers to the Senate, is treated with 
a shade of contempt by Senate veterans. Earlier when Sena- 
tors Hatch, Hill, Ball, and Burton, hats in hand, appeared 
before the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate to 
plead for a stronger resolution “they came there as a matter 
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of sufferance’’ and their reception, in the words of Senator 
Hatch, “was not too warm.” 

This tragi-comic performance in the Senate wore on to a 
pitiful anti-climax. When at last the resolution—‘this pious 
sentiment’ —had been passed with only five dissenting votes, 
a motion was made to send it on to the President. But this 
simple request produced a quandry in the Senate. What was 


the resolution to be considered? Senator Wherry contended 


that it was mere “advice” from the Senate and not “con- 
sent.’ Senator ‘Taft objected that ‘‘advice’ was too strong; 
it was, to his way of thinking, “opinion” only. But even 
the word “opinion” appeared too strong, and it was finally 
decided to send the resolution on as “information.” And 
so at last the Senate Resolution, duly embossed, was solemnly 
sent on to the President of the United States, not as consent, 
not as advice, not as opinion, but as mere information! Thus 
the ink on the resolution was scarcely dry before senators 
by innuendo after innuendo proceeded to reduce it to next 
to nothing. 
V 

Last week we learned, as the result of a Presidential press 
conference on May thirtieth and an announcement of the 
State Department on May thirty-first, that the United States 
has invited the Soviet Union, Britain, and China to “‘con- 
versations” looking to the building of a world organization. 
The United States plan, which is to be the basis of the 
discussion, envisages a council by the big four and an 
assembly in which all the United Nations are to be repre- 
sented. ‘There is to be no international police force; the 
police force would consist primarily of the armed forces 
ot the big four nations which would retain their separate 
identities. “The plan closely resembles the Churchill plan 
announced the previous week, and in his speech suggesting 
his plan Churchill frankly admitted that he was in no posi- 
tion to define the relations of the assembly of small powers to 
the council dominated by the big four. 

As a result of these announcements certain impressions 
stand out. For one thing it ts noteworthy that only the big 
four are to take part in the parleys, and that the lesser 
powers are to have no part. For another thing, it is sig- 
nificant that the council is to be dominated by “the greatest 
states which emerge victorious from this war’ and that the 
place to be taken by the assembly in this scheme of things 

ambiguous if not irrelevant. ‘There is grave danger here 
that France and the lesser countries are to be ignored. For 
still another thing, and most important of all, the ‘‘police 
torce’”’ is to consist of the armed might of the big four and is 
not to be subordinated to the world organization. There is 
an ominous suggestion in all of this that what is to emerge is 
another Quadruple Alliance very much after the manner 
of 1815, with the difference that an impotent assembly is 
to be created as a sop to the lesser powers. 

To a sincere believer in ettective collective security the 
words of the President in announcing the forthcoming “con- 
versations” were chilling. According to Charles Hurd in 
the New York Times, the President is reported to have said 
that the new program is a 1944 model which may reflect 
in some ways “a more cynical outlook developed by some 
people in their maturity as a result of experience.” Mr. Hurd 
also reported that Mr. Roosevelt gave as his opinion that 
perhaps there is no method to end wars for all time. 

Mr. Roosevelt is said to pride himself in the fact that he 
is taking suggestions from all factions and profiting by 
Woodrow Wilson's mistakes. But if this idea of taking sug- 
gestions from all factions is carried to its logical conclusion 
the peace settlement which emerges at the end of this war 
may represent the lowest common denominator of all fac- 


tions. The international system which comes out of such a 
peace settlement will be so watered down as to be ineffectual. 
It will be a’pity if it should turn out that we failed last time 
because of too much faith and then failed this time because 
of too little faith. 

It is significant that for once the Chicago Tribune had 
something almost complimentary to say about Mr. Roosevelt 
as a result of the President’s press conference of May thir- 
tieth. In its issue of May thirty-first the Tribune carried 
an article by Arthur Sears Henning which emphasized the 
fact that the President’s proposed plan would not surrender 
American sovereignty or independence of action. In the 
course of this article Henning said, “Now comes Mr. Roose- 
velt, who, if not completely deserting the internationalists, 
takes the position that the nationalists were dissatisfied with 
Dewey for failing to take.” 

As was to be expected, the reaction among the lesser 
powers was critical. Obviously nettled at the reaction ‘among 
these powers, Secretary Hull on June first declared with 
warmth that he saw no reason why the people of the United 
States “should be catechized every morning before breakfast 
as to their loyalty to liberty, or their consistent desire of 
liberty for everybody and freedom for aspiring peoples 
everywhere.” 

VI 

During the American Revolution the thirteen sovereign 
states got together to form an American Confederation. 
Their leaders did not wait until the war was over. While 
the war was being waged they debated the various plans, 
hammered out the Confederation Constitution, submitted 
it to the states for ratification, got it ratified by all of them, 
and actually launched the Confederation government two 
years before the close of the war. 

In the midst of the last war at a period comparable to 
the stage we have reached in this war, many organizations, 
official and unofficial, were already planning, discussing, and 
publicizing the details of a league of nations. The League 
to Enforce Peace was established as early as 1915 under 
the leadership of William Howard Taft. Over two years 
before the close of the last war President Wilson had put 
the United States squarely behind the idea of a league of 
nations. Almost a vear before the close of the last war an 
official committee of the British Foreign Office, with Lord 
Phillimore as its chairman, had prepared a draft conven- 
tion for the creation of a league. 

If we really meant business about building a world organ- 
ization we should at this stage of the war be debating 
passionately the practical structural details of such an organ- 
ization. Should the old League of Nations be revived or a 
new organization created? Should a world organization be 
a mere league, a confederation, or a federal union? Are 
regional and continental leagues to be organized as the basis 
of membership in the world organization? How inclusive 
should membership be? Should all nations, regardless of 
ideology, be admitted? Should the defeated nations be ad- 
mitted? Should they be admitted immediately? If not, what 
sort of probationary device can be developed and how long 
should elapse before full-fledged membership is granted? 
How extensive should the powers of such an organization 
be? Should it be limited to keeping the peace or should it 
take over and administer the colonial possessions not yet 
ready for national statehood and not yet ready for admission 
as equals into the organization? Should the organization 
have its own international police force and its own armed 
services? Should such an organization operate directly on 
the individual citizens of the member states, tax them, and 
force them into its armed services, or should it operate 
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merely on and through states, collecting quotas of men 
and contributions of money from the member states and not 
operating directly upon individuals? In addition to a court 
to take jurisdiction of justifiable disputes, what kind of a 
political body should it have? Should the political assembly 
be unicameral or bicameral? Should representation be based 
on the equality of sovereign states, on population, on the de- 
gree of technological devolpment and actual economic pro- 
duction, on the degree of literacy, or on a combination of 
all or some of these factors? Should there be an executive? 
If so, what should be the nature of the executive? These 
and many other questions like them should now be in the 
very forefront of practical political discussions. 

By this stage of the war all the governments of the United 
Nations should have official government commissions study- 
ing the practical questions involved in a world organization, 
and by this time some of them should actually have reported 
and their labors should now be the subject of serious prac- 
tical debate. A modern Madison, a modern Hamilton, a 
modern Jay should be elucidating and clarifying these 
questions and consolidating public opinion behind the one 
or the other of the possible alternatives of world organiza- 
tion. 

Instead, we debate with real feeling whether we shall 
have American bases at Dakar and Casablanca and addi- 
tional bases in the far Pacific. We debate whether we shall 
go it alone or become a partner in an Anglo-American al- 
liance, an Anglo-American-Russian alliance, or an Anglo- 
American-Russian-Chinese alliance. In short, in our prac- 
tical political discussions we are debating not the alterna- 
tives within a pattern of collective security; we are debating 
the alternatives within a pattern of old-fashioned power 
politics. 

As the practical discussions are taking shape, it appears 
that the American foreign policy at the close of this war 
will follow one of three probabilities. One is a policy of 
enlarged American imperialism played by the United States 
alone as a strictly American policy. A second is an Anglo- 
American alliance. A third is an Anglo-American-Russian 
alliance or an Anglo-American-Russian-Chinese alliance. 
This alliance may be either nakedly overt or masquerading 
inside a so-called world organization. All three of these 
follow the old pattern of power politics. 

The pity is that millions of Americans have been sold on 
the idea that if the United States but gives up “isolation” 
we shall virtually insure the peace—that they are debating 
power-politics alliances in the actual belief that these will 
keep the peace! The stark truth is that power-politics al- 
liances and balance-of-power alliances have never kept the 
peace of the world and there is no reason to believe that an 
Anglo-American alliance or an Anglo-American-Russian al- 
liance or an Anglo-American-Russian-Chinese alliance will 
prove exceptions to the lessons taught by historical experi- 
ence. 





VII 

Objectionable as collective security may be to some Ameri- 
cans, it is difficult to see how it can possibly be as objec- 
tionable as any of the other possible alternatives. 

There is a very real danger that at the end of this war 
the United States will choose to play the game of imperialism 
on a much larger scale than hitherto and to play the game 
as a strictly American policy, alone and without allies. This, 
too, is power politics, but it is power politics of the most 
foolhardy kind. 

Such a policy would have us build the largest army, the 
largest navy, the largest air force in the world. It would 
have us secure American bases at Dakar and at Casablanca, 






in New Guinea, the Solomons, New Caledonia, the New 
Hebrides, Formosa, and other points in the Far East. This 
seems to be the line of thought of Paul Mallon, the column- 
ist. This is what the “fifth zone’ of Clarence Budington 
Kelland envisages. This appears to be the trend of thought 
of Senators Chandler, McKellar, Russell, and Brewster, and 
of ex-Senator Lodge. What makes this a possible policy is 
that it will appeal to a large segment of our so-called isola- 
tionists. It must be remembered that our isolationists are 
nationalists and that a grandiose policy of national imperial- 
ism will be attractive to a large number of them. Scratch 
an isolationist and under the surface one often discovers an 
imperialist. William Randolph Hearst, for instance, is today 
put down as an isolationist, but Hearst has always been an 
advocate of active American imperialism, particularly in the 
Pacific. On September 10, 1942, Colonel Robert R. Me- 
Cormick’s Chicago Tribune carried a significant editorial 
entitled 4 Republican World in the Making. In this edi- 
torial the “isolationist” Tribune suggested that American 
policy should be directed toward removing the British from 
India and the Dutch from the East Indies so that Americans 
would have greater opportunities for trade, investments, and 
concessions in these areas. It will also be recalled that Joseph 
M. Patterson of the New York Daily News is on record as 
advocating American ownership of the Dutch East Indies. 
The Republican party contains many leaders to whom a 
policy of exclusive imperialism will be attractive, and we 
cannot close our eyes to the present political trend in favor 
of the Republican party. As we have seen, even some of 
the recent actions of the present Democratic administration 
may be interpreted as moving in the direction of American 
imperialism, although this imperialism differs from the “free 
hand” imperialism we are discussing here in that it would 
be an imperialism implemented and limited by an alliance 
with Britain and Russia. 

A policy of super-duper imperialism played by the United 
States as a lone wolf among the nations has nothing in his- 
torical experience or common sense to recommend it. Such 
a policy imposes upon us the crushing burden involved in 
a continuous armaments race, and to win a release trom such 
a burden, a burden which reduces our standard of living 
and impoverishes the people, is one of our primary aims in the 
winning of this war. Such a policy commits us to extensive 
imperialism at the very time the colonial peoples of the 
world are in bitter revolt against both economic and political 
imperialism. Such a policy extends our exclusive commit- 
ments beyond both oceans without the alliances or under- 
standings which make such commitments somewhat easier to 
maintain. In fact, such a policy will antagonize all our 
friends and convert them into enemies. Our taking of Casa- 
blanca and Dakar will alienate a reconstructed France. Our 
attempt to make the Pacific “an American lake” will bring 
us into conflict with Britain, with China, and with Russia. 
This is a policy of sheer madness. 

As a matter of fact this policy would merely pursue for 
us the same fatuous foreign policy we pursued from 1898 
to 1941, but it would pursue that policy in an infinitely 
larger, more dangerous, and more exposed way. Such a 
policy is not isolationist and it is not balance-of-power and 
it is not internationalist. It is the most senseless kind of 
power politics, and it can only lead us to disaster. 

Many Americans who consider themselves internationalists 
hold high hopes that an Anglo-American alliance can keep 
the peace of the world. There is much to make such an 
alliance appealing, particularly the cultural affinity existing 
between the American and British peoples. But an exclusive 
Anglo-American alliance will not keep the peace of the 
world. Such an alliance exaggerates the influence of sea 
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power. Sea power without continental allies has never been 
an effective influence inside Europe, and this will in the 
future also be true of Asia, now that powerful modern states 
are emerging there. The limitations on sea power will be 
even more apparent in the age of air power. Such an al- 
liance will render suspicious all countries which are not 
Anglo-Saxon, and will tend to consolidate the continent 
against us. Such an alliance will link the United States to 
British colonialism at the very time the modern revolt against 
both political and economic imperialism reaches its climax. 
Finally, such an alliance in the hands of British Tories and 
American reactionaries might for a time be used as an in- 
strument of a Neo-Metternich reaction in an attempt to 
suppress in Western Europe leftist movements which, when 
the fascists go down, are bound to spread if the people con- 
cerned are allowed to determine their own destinies. If such 
a policy were pursued it would alienate the peoples so 
policed, drive them into the arms of Russia, and, if per- 
sisted in, lead to a Third World War with the Anglo- 
American powers ranged against Russia and her continental 
allies. Such an alliance would be a different matter if cer- 
tain liberal and labor elements were in power in Britain, 
but in this event it would lose its reason for being, because 
these elements are not interested in power-politics alliances, 
but want instead to press on to genuine collective security, 
even though this means independence for India and the inter- 
nationalizing of the remaining British colonies. 

An Anglo-American-Russian alliance or an Anglo-Ameri- 
can-Russian-Chinese alliance would be infinitely preferable 
to a mere Anglo-American alliance for a number of reasons. 
‘This more inclusive alliance recognizes our lack of effective 
influence in Europe and Asia without continental allies and 
supplies this deficiency. It precludes a policy of policing 
against popular socialist revolutions, because such policing 
would be incompatible with an alliance which included the 
Soviet Union. 

On the other hand, such an alliance has several grave 
weaknesses and inadequacies. For one thing, it gives no 
voice in international affairs to the millions of peoples in the 
small countries of Europe and Latin-America. The leaders 
of these small nations, as the history of the League of Na- 
tions shows, frequently make the most effective leaders in 
international affairs. Indeed, it is usually the leaders of the 
small nations who reject most decisively power politics, who 
hate most passionately all forms of aggression, and who are 
willing to put the most drastic curbs upon it. 

For another thing, it underrates the influence a revived 
France and a reconstructed Germany and Japan will have 
in the post-war world. It is understandable that in the midst 
of this war we should undervalue the influence of Germany 
and Japan in the post-war era. This is the natural reaction 
of the victors on the eve of their victory. However, the 
post-war period will not be very old before we shall see 
rivalry among the victorious powers for the cooperation and 
support of the defeated nations. Indeed, Professor Spykman, 
so admired by our “realists,” predicts that within a few 
years after the war we shall have to pursue a policy friendly 
to Japan in order to check a modern, unified, and power- 
ful China, 

The most serious defect in the Anglo-American-Russian- 
Chinese alliance is the erroneous assumption that these powers 
will still have a concert of interest and a common policy 
when the common danger of a common enemy is removed. 
This is the usual mistake made by victorious war coalitions. 
The victorious coalition of 1813-1815 which defeated 
Napoleon expected to act in concert after the victory, but 
in the post-war years diversity of interests developed and 
caused a divergence of policies. In our own day, the vic- 
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torious coalition of 1918 soon fell apart after the defeat of 
the common enemy. The United States withdrew from 
Europe, Britain for a time took the side of Germany, and 
in the end Italy and Japan, both members of the victorious 
coalition of 1918, joined Germany to form the Axis. 

In the post-war years a diversity of interests will develop, 
and as we recede from the war years differences among the 
“big four” will increase. The Grand Alliance may be able 
to hold together for a time, but, like the Quadruple Alliance 
following the Napoleonic Wars, divergencies will sooner or 
later appear. As relations cool, rifts in the alliance are 
bound to follow. A host of possible points of conflict come 
immediately to mind. It is to be hoped that this concert of 
interest will continue long enough to form the basis of an 
effective international organization to keep the peace. If this 
can be done, then perhaps these inevitable stresses and these 
inevitable shifts in alignments can be accommodated with- 
out the assumption of ultimate violence and within the pat- 
tern of collective security. But the prospect of its being done 
grows dimmer and dimmer. 


Vil 


No matter what way we turn we shall find that the 
method of collective security is the only one which holds out 
any hope of permanent peace. [t must in the end be accepted 
simply because all other possibilities are so plainly unaccept- 
able. 

Certain basic doubts in the public mind with respect to 
the practicability of collective security must, however, be 
cleared away. Unless these are cleared away, and cleared 
away soon, the public will not have the certainty, the convic- 
tion, and the determination to build such a system. 

First, there is the feeling that nationalism is too strong to 
yield to a world organization. But technology, the airplane, 
the exaggerated and brutal exaltation of nationalism by the 
fascists, the defeat of fascism and the inevitable revulsion 
from all that it has wrought, and the fruits of extreme 
nationalism as evidenced by two world wars—these and 
other forces are undermining nationalism and preparing the 
way for more internationalism. Our politicians must be made 
to see this. After all, nationalism is not in the very nature 
of things. The nations we know today only date from about 
1500 or later, and the modern cult of nationalism only goes 
back to about the time of the French Revolution and 
Napoleon. 

Second, it is argued that sovereign states are afraid to 
give up their own armaments and are afraid to build up a 
world armament that might be used against them. Against 
this fear must be held up the fear of modern warfare, ever 
and ever becoming more devastating and frightful as tech- 
nology develops. We are actually faced with the prospect 
of modern technology becoming so formidable as to have it 
in its power to snuff out whole communities and perhaps 
even to blot out humanity itself. This justified fear of mecha- 
nized war must be used to overcome our fear of bold political 
experimentation. 

Third, there must be combatted the facile argument that 
men have always had wars and always will have them be- 
cause war is a part of “human nature” and peace is contrary 
to “human nature.” That, of course, is a most superficial 
view of man and his nature. That is the bromide which 
shallow men and evil men have always used to dull our 
hopes for human betterment. This thing we call human 
nature is not fixed or static; it is flexible and wondrously 
malleable. It responds to the political setting, to the social 
environment, and to institutional change. Polygamy, human 
slavery, and the incapacity of men to govern themselves were 
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once said to be a part of human nature but now they are 
relegated to the limbo of discarded superstitions. Once upon 
a time city states fought city states and feudal provinces 
fought fuedal provinces and men said this was natural, but 
now city states and feudal states are welded into unified 
nations and we do not say that it is human nature for one 
part of a country to fight another part of the same country. 
Do you suppose that putting on a uniform, goose-stepping 
behind a band, and fighting with guns, planes, and tanks are 
really inborn? Of course not. Men do these things because 
they have been institutionalized and because they have been 
conditioned to them. Some day men will establish political 
and legal machinery to settle by peaceful adjustment the 
conflicts of interest among nations which are now settled by 
armed violence, and when such peaceful machinery is evolved 
men will respond as they have always responded to funda- 
mental institutional changes, and then what is now called 
human nature will be called superstition. 

Fourth, there is a deep-seated suspicion that nations which 
are members of a world organization will play power politics 
within the organization and that we shall not be any better 
off than we have been in the past. Will the nations play 
power politics within a world organization? Of course they 
will, but with a difference. They will play it without the 
assumption of an ultimate resort to violence. As a matter 
of fact, power politics is played inside national states. Classes, 
groups, and sections make alliances and realignments in na- 
tional politics to capture and control national government. 
But they do this without the assumption of violence. They 
do this by peaceful means. The result is compromise and 
peaceful adjustment. It is to be expected that there will be 
a conflict of national interests within the international or- 
ganization. ‘Temporary alignments and realignments will 
be made. But as peaceful precedent is built upon peaceful 
precedent, the assumption of an ultimate resort to violence 
will disappear. Nations will come to look upon a peaceful 
adjustment of differences as normal just as we now look 
upon the peaceful adjustment of class, group, and sectional 
interests within a nation as normal. 

But in the formative period, before the assumption of 
violence has been eradicated, will there not be insurrections 
against the world organization and resulting civil wars? 
And will not these insurrections and civil wars be as de- 
structive as international wars? It may be that in the for- 
mative period of world organization a minority group of 
powers, failing to get what they want by using the political 
and legal machinery of the organization, will challenge the 
majority within the organization on the field of battle. But 
in such a war the minority group in all probability would 
be defeated, first, simply because it is a minority, and second, 
because it would be challenging a fundamental trend. Out 
of such a conflict would come a much stronger world or- 
ganization, perhaps a genuine world state. The challenge 
of the Southern Confederacy to the Union is a case in point. 
Professor Spykman is dead wrong when he sneers at world 
confederation and declares that insurrections and civil wars 
are no better than international wars. Insurrections and 
civil wars imply a shift in sovereignty from the national 
state to the world organization and will develop emotional 
loyalties toward the world organization. Therefore, even if 
collective security could not in its early and formative stages 
always keep the peace, the mere fact that it had transformed 
international wars into insurrections and civil wars would 
be a tremendous step forward. 

Fifth, there is a feeling that no organization can prevent 
war because, while some people are willing to keep the peace, 
others are not; in other words, there are naturally “good” 
nations and “bad” nations, and the “bad” nations cannot be 









trusted in or out of a world organization. Therefore, there 
is nothing to do but keep armed against the “bad” nations. 
Germany, of course, is put down as one of these “bad” 
nations. Now even if this be a true view, a world organiza- 
tion could keep the peace against “naturally” aggressive states 
better than the old balance of power system. But it is 
not true. 

To subscribe to the view that nations have distinct na- 
tional personalities and that those personalities go back to 
natural and biologic causes is to adopt the irrational Nazi 
view of race and nationality. National policies and national 
trends are cultural and not racial, they are due to condi- 
tions and historical circumstances and not to innate racial 
characteristics. Conditions now seem to be shaping in a 
way to make Germany a more peaceful and cooperative na- 
tion. Germany’s second great defeat within a generation 
will show her the limits of German power, just as France 
before her was at last shown the limits of French power 
in Europe. Then too, Germany henceforth will be flanked 
on the east by a nation which will hereafter have a larger 
war potential than Germany, namely, the Soviet Union. 
Just as the unification and industrialization of Germany put 
an end to French aggression on the continent of Europe, so 
the modernization and industrialization of Russia will hence- 
forth serve as a check to German aggression. Moreover, 
some kind of a socialist revolution is coming to Germany 
at the close of this war, this revolution will reject and up- 
root the militarists and the military tradition in Germany, 
and this revolution is likely to stick this time because it will 
be surrounded by friendly and sympathetic socialist and 
social-democratic states. There is every reason to believe, 
therefore, that Germany can be trusted to cooperate in a 
world organization. 

Sixth, the “failure” of the League of Nations has made 
a deep impression in the United States. This ‘“‘failure’’ is 
put down against all collective security. But did the League 
actually fail? In the supreme test, the application of sanc- 
tions against Italy, every indication points to the success of 
the economic boycott. Indeed, the Hoares and the Lavals 
scuttled the boycott because it was succeeding only too 
well! Moreover, the disadvantages under which the League 
operated may not operate again in any future system of 
collective security. What were those disadvantages? One 
was the failure of the United States to join the League. 
The other was the failure of capitalist countries to co- 
operate with socialist countries in the field of international 
relations. This war is teaching capitalist countries the neces- 
sity of cooperating with socialist countries and socialist coun- 
tries the necessity of cooperating with capitalist countries. 

Seventh, Mr. Kingsbury Smith gives as one of the main 
reasons our State Department has shifted from the “‘crusad- 
ing spirit of the Sumner Welles school of thought” to “the 
more cautious conservatism of Cordell Hull’ the reluctance 
of Great Britain to abandon its colonial position after the 
war. But why should this be an insuperable obstacle to 
collective security? Outmoded as is British imperialism, 
certainly no one would put down the existence of the British 
Empire as one of the chief reasons for the failure of the 
League of Nations. Moreover, if Mr. Kingsbury Smith be 
correct, our State Department is underestimating the strength 
of the opinion in England willing to internationalize the 
British colonies. In fact, in liberal and labor circles in 
Britain, criticism of imperialism and the colonial system and 
suggestions of a constructive international solution have 
been more intelligent, more penetrating, and more courage- 
ous than anything suggested by Sumner Welles or our own 
liberal publicists. Harold Laski, G. D. H. Cole, and espe- 
cially Francis Williams have all pointed to a solution of 
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In fact, cer- 
tain British liberal and labor circles are praying that the 
United Stares will come out strongly for a system of col- 
lective security which internationalizes the colonial system. 
Above everything else these circles fear that the United 
States will take a conservative, a nationalist, even an im- 
perialist view of the post-war world and will thus lend 
moral support to the British conservatives. They believe 
that if the United States takes an anti-imperialist and an 
international view opinion in Britain can be swung in those 
sare directions, even though it is Britain that must make 
the greatest sacrifice in the colonial sphere. Thus we are 
getting ourselves in the ironical position wherein British 
liberals and laborites point to the United States as the chief 
obstacle in the way of a constructive international solution 
of the colonial question and American conservatives point 
to Britain as an excuse for pursuing a timid course and per- 
haps even an imperialist one. 

Kighth, Mr. Kingsbury Smith gives as another of the 
main reasons our State Department has shifted from an 
“idealistic” approach to a “realistic” approach Soviet Russia's 
insistence on retention of the Baltic states, Eastern Poland, 
Bessarabia, and part of Finland. Now it is difficult to see 
why this should be an insurmountable obstacle to the build- 
ing of a genuine system of collective security. Indeed, this 
argument seems almost frivolous. All of these areas were 
Russian before 1917, and the men of the late Nineteenth 
and early ‘'wentieth Centuries who envisaged an interna- 
tional organization assumed that they would continue to be 
Russian. Except for those areas indisputably Polish, Wood- 
row Wilson insisted upon the territorial integrity of Russia 
and declared this to be the acid test of Allied good faith. 
Just how “national” are Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania, any- 
way? Lithuania’s pretension to “nationhood” in the Middle 
Ages is about as authentic as that of Lorraine or Brittany 
or Aquitaine or many another Medieval duchy. As for 
Bessarabia, it is as much “Russian” as it is “Rumanian” 
and geographically it is a part of the Ukraine. As for the 
rectification of the Russo-Polish frontier, it is common 
knowledge that the frontier finally drawn at Riga in 1920 
gave to Poland nearly fifty percent more territory than 
the Allies had allotted to her when they drew the Curzon 
line; it also gave her some six million non-Polish subjects in 
the Eastern frontier provinces. It would be tragic to let 
Polish chauvinism, sedulously played upon by scheming 
American politicians, most of whom care not one whit about 
Poland and many of whom ridiculed the war begun in 
Poland’s behalf, wreck our hopes for a system of collective 
security. As for the Finnish frontier, it is impossible to 
discuss its ethnic and strategic implications until we know 
more about what is actually proposed. 

Ninth, there is a widespread belief that Russia will not 
cooperate in a world organization to keep the peace. But 
there is no clear evidence to warrant our assuming this. 
‘The record of the Soviet Union as a defender of collective 
security IS a rood one. Krom 1934 to 1939, in the period 
when the League of Nations still had a chance to keep the 
peace, albeit a constantly dwindling one, Russia was the 
staunchest defender of collective security. Again, at the 
recent Moscow and Teheran Conferences, so far as we 
know, Russia was not cast in an obstructionist role and did 
not object to the declaration promising to build a world 
organization in the future. Neither should we take too 
pessimistic a view of the recent Soviet pact with Czecho- 
slovakia. We have similar bilateral pacts of mutual assist- 
ance with Cuba, Mexico, and Canada, and until the actual 
formation of an international organization such regional 
pacts should not be condemned. 


the colonial question along international lines. 


At the end of this war Russia must have peace. The 
Soviet Union will need American goods and skills and 
technology with which to rehabilitate herself. The Russian 
people will want at long last an opportunity to enjoy the 
fruits of their tremendous sacrifices. After all there is a 
limit to human endurance, and the Russian people are weary. 
They have gone through disastrous foreign war, fundamental 
revolution, fierce civil war, wholesale experimentation, 
famine, forced collectivization, three successive five-year 
plans, again preparation for war, again invasion and bloody 
foreign war. For years the Russian people have been re- 
peatedly promised more consumer goods, a higher standard 
of living, greater relaxation, the easing of tensions. These 
boons can now no longer be postponed, and only in a peace 
that promises to be enduring can they be realized. 

Moreover, there is in socialism a philosophic pacifism that 
may well be utilized in building a world organization. But 
it will be said that this pacifism will seek to express itself 
in a functional way, in an international federation of socialist 
republics, and not in a league or confederation of nations 
based upon contractual foundations. If this is true, then 
just as the tragedy of the 1930’s was the failure of capital- 
ist countries to cooperate with socialist countries in the old 
League of Nations, so the tragedy of the late 1940’s and 
the 1950's will be the failure of socialist countries to co- 
operate with capitalist countries to the extent of building 
an effective organization to keep the peace of the world. 
But certainly there is at present no clear evidence that this 
will be Russia’s attitude. Then why do we assume that 
this will be Russia’s attitude and thereby foreclose success 
and make failure inevitable? Rather we should make sure 
that our own people are prepared for a world organization 
with teeth in it, and then if this should turn out to be 
impossible because of the Russian attitude we shall have 
the satisfaction of knowing that we are not to blame. Let 
us take care that this time if failure comes it will not be 
our country which is responsible for this tragedy. 


Tenth, there is also a widespread feeling that in an age 
of fundamental revolution it will be impossible to build a 
stable world organization. According to this argument 
revolutions and civil wars will rage in many countries when 
the fascists go down, and how can we build a world organ- 
ization when internal governments are unstable? Now there 
will, of course, be revolutions and civil wars in some coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia when the fascists go down, and 
these countries cannot expect to be admitted to a world 
organization until their new governments achieve stability 
at home. But there will be enough stable governments over 
the world at the end of this war to get a world-wide organ- 
ization started. Then why can we not begin now to plan 
the structural details of such an organization? What are 
we waiting for? 

IX 

To use Max Lerner’s telling phrase, it is later than you 
think. Those of us who not only believe in collective security 
but know it is the only hope of possible peace, have a hercu- 
lean task to dispel doubts, penetrate skepticism, arouse opin- 
ion, and get the public to debating concrete proposals of 
world organization. Our strongest argument, our unan- 
swerable argument, is that unacceptable as collective security 
may seem to be, any other possible policy is even more un- 
acceptable. 

If the “big three” continue to handle this thing from on 
high as their own exclusive affair and set themselves up 
as the trustees of the millions of people who do not live in 
these “big” countries, then they will build a new and tem- 
porary concert of power but not an enduring and demo- 
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cratic world order. If we wait until after the war, as 
Walter Lippmann once proposed, to let the course of events 
develop a world organization out of an alliance of the “big 
three” or the “big four,” we may wait in vain. If we rest 
content with the mere general promise of the Moscow Con- 
ference that a world organization is to be built by the “big 
three” sometime in the future, we may live to repent our 
passivity and credulity. If we allow ourselves to be tricked 
into accepting as a genuine world organization what in real- 
ity is merely an alliance of the “big four” in disguise, we 





shall wake up some day to find that we are still living in 
an international anarchy where national egotism and sheer 
naked national power prevail. 

If we do these things, we shall see, instead of the con- 
tinuous development of the “big three” or the “big four” 
alliance into an effective world organization, the eventual 
break-up of that alliance and the realignment of the powers 
into old-fashioned balance-of-power alliances. And old- 
fashioned balance-of-power alliances will bring us not peace 
but a sword. 


International Trade as Viewed by 
American Labor 


DANGERS FACING 


AMERICAN EXPORTERS AND DOMESTIC PRODUCERS 


By MATTHEW WOLL, Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 
Delivered before Manufacturing Chemists Association, June 1, 1944 


HE outstanding postwar problem, both national and 

international, is to find ways and means to meet in a 

spirit of justice and human kindness the proper eco- 
nomic aspirations of both nations and individuals in order 
that the temptation to international war may be removed. 

Through bitter suffering the world has learned that no 
nation is free if its daily bread can be given or be withheld 
in war or in peace according to needs or pleasures of some 
other nation. The world has likewise learned that political 
liberty without economic liberty is but an empty shell. 

Economic liberty need not necessarily mean privation. 
Gradually, almost imperceptibly, science has been drawing 
from nature some of her essential secrets. Science, more 
than laws, has broken up one after another slavery, feudal- 
ism, absolutism, the 12-hour day, and other forms of human 
bondage. Science also has changed and will continue to 
change the relations of nations. 

The question presented to every American is whether the 
United States will shape her life largely in her own way, 
and in accord with her ideals, or whether she will become 
inextricably involved in old world interests, habits of thought 
and economic affairs. In other words, America is called upon 
to decide whether international trade has a certain divinity 
which must be placed upon a permanent basis. Thereupon 
it will be the duty of a concert of powers to allocate to the 
nations of the earth their rights to import and export and at 
what prices and then set up an international standard of 
living and a superstate to assure that the world will stay 
pigeonholed. 

Or, will we choose to abandon attempts to regiment a 
world that refuses to be regimented and adopt the practical, 
diplomatic approach; that is, to recognize what are the real- 
ities of the economic interdependence of nations and try to 
achieve a formula by which nations can cooperate. Certainly, 
this is not isolationism, so called, but rationalism. 

No one can predict with any degree of certainty what sort 
of world we will face when world hostilities come to an 
end. However, the past does not indicate the sort of think- 
ing and planning that is more than likely largely to influence 
the judgment of nations in working out their destinies under 
conditions of peace. It is futile to discuss postwar trade 
problems without a realistic examination of some of the 
leading factors involved. 

Among these leading factors may be considered: 


1. The agricultural and industrial revolution during the 
period 1933-34 and the resultant loss of former markets. 

2. The strength of the system of state trading controls 
and preferential trade system after the war. 

3. The predominance, in world trade, of giant state 
trading agencies, great international corporations and cartels. 

4. The critical position of the free trade unions and free 
enterprise, under the circumstances both in foreign trade and 
in the domestic American market. 

5. The possibly dangerous tendency of this country to 
discuss the merits of lofty principles of freedom of trade 
while ignoring the abolition of those principles in domestic 
and foreign trade. 

It is not possible in a brief discussion to more than sum- 
marize some of the principal aspects of these outstanding 
problems. The following points are, however, essential 
considerations: 

As during the World War of 1914-18, great changes in 
the structure of economic life have occurred throughout 
the world. 

India, for example, is now a creditor country and one of 
the leading industrial nations of secondary rank. 

South America has rapidly expanded not only its produc- 
tion capacity for consumer goods, as during 1914-18; it has 
also notably expanded production of minerals, some basic 
industry, and other primary commodities. 

The United Kingdom now produces about one-half of 
its food requirements and has enormously increased the eff- 
ciency of its manufacturing plants. On the other hand, Eng- 
land has liquidated about half of its overseas investments 
and has amassed an enormous debt sterling balance. 


Postwar ForeEIGN TRADE—AMERICAN LABOR 


Europe has undergone fundamental changes that may out- 
last the war. The synthetic production of textile fibers, rub- 
ber, gasoline and plastics, the development of processed wood 
substitutes for metals are only the better-known changes. 

American organized labor in the North American conti- 
nent seeks to maintain the independence of labor unions and 
business enterprises. In contrast, organized labor in Europe 
and in the United Kingdom seeks to nationalize basic indus- 
try and, by various so-called socialistic measures, tends to 
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change and modify the character of an independent labor 
movement, in the unfounded hope of capturing control of 
the state. - 

This increasing dependence upon the state on the part of 
organized labor in Europe and the United Kingdom is 
shared by organized European industry. To an extent not 
appreciated by either American business or American labor, 
European and British industry has become increasingly 
reconciled to dependence upon the state and guidance from 
the state in recent years. 

The economic crisis of the early 30s was followed in 
Europe by revolutionary changes in the character of state 
intervention in business and of state economic administra- 
tion. The gold standard was abandoned by its creator, the 
Sank of England, in 1930, and the British example was fol- 
lowed throughout most of the world during the following 
five years. 

In Europe, as a whole, there gradually developed first a 
regulation of foreign trade and foreign exchange, as emer- 
vency measures, to meet the economic crisis. “Thereafter 
followed the regulation of internal business activities, includ- 
ing production, prices and distribution. 

As Nazi Germany in 1933 inaugurated the German 
rearmament program and the German effort to create a 
“Self-sufficient” war economy, other leading countries also 
strengthened state economic control over business in order 
to prepare for war. 

In the late 1930s in Europe there ceased to be any genuine 
freedom of international trade as it was formerly under- 
stood. Most European countries had state regimes which 
controlled foreign trade channels in a manner that excluded 
treedom of competition by private firms and corporations 
without regard to country of origin or the manner of pay- 
ment for imports. Most states insisted that their imports 
must be paid for in exports, not in foreign exchange; im- 
ports, were prohibited or restricted where domestic produc- 
tion, even at very high cost, could supplant imports. 

Practically every country in Europe developed a_pro- 
gram of “tied trade” or balanced trade agreements with 
other countries and a program of subsidized expansion of 
domestic production of products formerly imported. The 
result was, for example, that Brazilian cotton of inferior 
quality and at higher prices was purchased by Germany in 
preference to cheaper and better grades of American cotton. 

From the standpoint of the American farmer, worker 
and businessman, the significance of the new European sys- 
tem of state control of domestic and toreign trade was that 
these new factors eliminated the normal freedom to buy and 
sell in open trade agreements. Competition was no longer 
between individual producers, sellers and buyers in differ- 
ent countries; it changed in character to competition between 
state trading agencies, for which not only economic but 
also political interests of the contracting states were decisive 
elements. 

The ability of the individual American producer to sell 
better products at a lower price than his foreign competitor 
ceased to be a decisive factor; the question was not the price 
or the quality of imports; it was the question whether pay- 
ment for imports could be made in the products of the pur- 
chasing country. 

EconoMic REVOLUTIONS 
The World War of 1914-18 demonstrated how blockade 
conditions and sea warfare forced countries dependent upon 
imported food and industrial products to turn to domestic 
production. The cotton textile industry of Lancashire, 


England, lost its Far Eastern markets to new competition 
in Japan and India. The German chemical industry lost 
most of its export markets to mew producers in France, 
England and the United States. The trend towards indus- 
trialization in colonial and rural countries was accompanied 
by a trend towards agricultural self-sufficiency in many 
industrial countries. These trends continued after the war. 

France, Italy, Germany and Sweden sharply increased 
their own grain and other food production during the inter- 
war period. The United States had become a creditor nation 
and an outstanding factor in world trace. 

The World War of 1939-44 has accelerated similar trends 
throughout the world. Industrialization in Latin America 
and in the Far East has proceeded at a remarkable rate. 
India has become an industrial nation of secondary rank, as 
well as a creditor nation. East Europe has been made a 
second Ruhr industrial district by the Nazi government, 
which has transferred a substantial part of industrial activity 
and armament production to the area comprised by south- 
east Poland, German Upper Silesia, Czechoslovakia, Austria 
and Hungary. Coal production in Upper Silesia, with coal 
fields slightly greater than those of the Ruhr, now com- 
pares with Ruhr coal production. 

In Turkey, the Belgian Congo, South Africa, as well as 
nearer home in Canada, Brazil, Argentine and elsewhere, 
additional production capacity has been created in minerals, 
heavy industry, finishing industries, and in some agricultural 
products such as Turkish and Brazilian cotton. 

In addition, however, the war has comparatively impover- 
ished some leading countries. The United Kingdom prob- 
ably has left no more than half of its former investments 
abroad and has piled up debts to many countries of the 
world to a total of perhaps more than $4,000,000,000 in 
blocked sterling debts. 

The small countries of Europe must undertake recon- 
struction with limited financial resources, even though their 
colonial possessions, such as the Belgian Congo, the Dutch 
East Indies, and Portuguese colonial possessions provide 
rich resources. France alone has a substantial amount of 
gold and foreign investments in comparison with its post- 
war needs. 


TrAvE TREATY BENEFITS SCRAPPED 


These circumstances lead to certain conclusions: 


It seems a foregone conclusion that Russia will exert a 
political and economic hegemony over east Europe, from 
Finland, through Poland and Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia. The almost inevitable result may be the creation of 
a counterbalancing bloc of western European states led 
by the United Kingdom. This would mean the creation of 
a bloc of states and colonial empires that cover the greater 
part of the world. 

It is sometimes forgotten that in 1939 the beginning of 
such a bloc has been made. Financial and economic accords 
were concluded between the United Kingdom on the one 
hand and France, Belgium and the Netherlands on the 
other in 1939 and early 1940. 

The terms of the economic accord of December 4, 1939, 
between France and the United Kingdom exemplify the 
character of the accords and give a picture of postwar possi- 
bilities which gains significance because of the view generally 
held in British and French official circles—then and now— 
that the accords should be maintained after the war. 

The provisions, in brief, were: 

1. The pegging of the pound sterling—French franc 
rate of exchange. 
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2. A clearing agreement covering exchanges of goods and 
services, with no limitation upon credit balances, until 6 
months after the war. 

3. Preferential buying in the other empire where possible 
rather than buying outside the British or the French empire. 

4. Pooling of the raw material resources of the French 
and British empires. 

5. Common purchasing agencies in third countries for 
the two empires to eliminate competitive buying. 

6. No increase in the restrictions upon trade between the 
two countries, no matter what restrictions were placed upon 
imports from third countries. 


It seems unnecessary to emphasize the effects upon Amer- 
ican farmers, manufacturers and workers, dependent upon 
export markets and subject to import competition, which 
would follow the postwar creation of a trade cartel of this 
character between the British, French, Dutch and Belgian 
empires, together with the participation of the Scandinavian 
states, dependent upon British markets, and possibly includ- 
ing Spain, Portugal and Italy. 

This state trading cartel, it should be recalled, was actu- 
ally established in a tentative form during the early part 
of 1940. Its development was terminated only by the col- 
lapse of western Europe. After the war the emergence 
of Russian hegemony in east and southeast Europe may 
well impose some such combination as a measure of Euro- 
pean self-defense. 

In addition, the financial position of postwar England 
will be badly shaken by war expenditures; England will 
naturally tend to finance its huge import surplus by prefer- 
ential buying in countries that will accept payment in Brit- 
ish goods and services. England’s former revenues from 
foreign investments, shipping, banking and trade will have 
declined once more as in 1914-18. 

It would be a grave oversight to ignore the prospect that 
political and economic circumstances may necessitate the 
creation of this huge preferential bloc of nations, with the 
resultant adverse effects upon American trade at home 
and abroad. 


STATE TRADING AGENCIES—PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS 


International competition, under the state clearing sys- 
tems, and exchange control systems ceased to be conducted 
by private enterprise; buying and selling in open markets 
at competitive prices and costs were practically eliminated. 
The balanced clearing agreements, which determined, over 
long periods, the volume of goods exchanged and frequently 
also their prices, eliminated open markets and competition in 
them. Price, quality and cost of production of individual 
producers competing in open markets ceased to be the basis 
of world trade. 

States that suffered from a crisis in foreign exchange re- 
serves permitted purchases so far as possible only from 
countries that accepted payment in goods. At the same 
time they subsidized exports to countries which still per- 
mitted payment in gold and in stable “free exchange” 
currencies. 

There is no convincing evidence that after the war the 
principal countries of the world will have either the means 
or the desire to abandon state control of foreign trade and 
foreign exchange. Emergency conditions will remain for 
some years in the domestic fields of reconstruction and re- 
employment, as well as in international trade and financial 
relations. 

Even the great resources of the United States are not 
sufficient to finance, on a long-term credit basis, the program 






of European and world reconstruction in such a manner that 
restrictions upon international trade and financial transac- 
tions could be generally abandoned. 

Postwar discussion that presupposes the early or general 
abandonment of state economic controls of foreign and in- 
ternal trade in Europe and elsewhere would not therefore 
seem to be realistic. 


GIANT CorporRATIONS—CARTELS CONTROL EXPORTS 


It seems almost a foregone conclusion that many nations, 
particularly in Europe, will maintain state agencies for the 
control and direction of foreign trade. Long before the 
present war international cartels and giant corporations dom- 
inated world trade in many products. Even as far back 
as 1915 it was calculated that 15 American corporations 
accounted for 75 percent of the value of industrial exports 
of the United States. 


In most of the leading export and import commodities, 
such as petroleum, wool, cotton, certain fruits, metals and 
other products, a few firms or corporations, and in some 
cases one or more joint sales agencies, accounted for well 
over half of total exports or imports of the product of the 
United States. Closer concentration of private control in 
the foreign trade of the United Kingdom, Japan, Germany, 
and other countries had existed for years. 


In certain industries, giant national corporations in the 
leading countries have concluded a complicated series of 
agreements dividing up world markets and exchanging 
engineers, production processes, patents, sometimes organiz- 
ing jointly owned producing or selling companies in various 
markets, and, dictating in any event the terms of trade to 
independent distributors. In other cases a few producers 
have dominated the field of distribution. 


The economic consequence of the resultant artificial re- 
striction of production and sales have seriously contributed 
to the economic difficulties of many countries. The adverse 
effects upon industries and countries of the rapid disap- 
pearance of the small and medium-sized producer and dis- 
tributor has been noticeable in Europe as well as in America. 


Free TrapE UNiIoONS—FREE ENTERPRISE 


But the political power and effects of international inter- 
locking corporate groups, syndicates and cartels are perhaps 
far more significant than the economic effects. It would be 
difficult to recite the true history of the rise of the fascist 
regime in Italy and the nazi regime in Germany without 
noting the decisive support granted to these movements by 
international finance and industry, especially certain great 
corporations and cartels. 

World trade after the war will be dominated by state 
foreign trade agencies and by great corporate and cartel 
groups. Gigantic corporations, with annual sales and ex- 
penditures in excess of the annual budgets of most nations 
in peace time, can not be termed “private” or free enter- 
prise. Nor can such terms be applied to rigid international 
cartel groups which eliminate outside producers and fre- 
quently dictate their terms even to smaller nations. 

The future of the small and medium-sized manufacturer, 
and, of the worker, in industries where competition still 
exists in vigorous forms, is endangered today to a greater 


extent than ever before in history. The great domestic 


market provided by the farmers is threatened first by the 
loss of foreign markets. The former export and domestic 
markets of competitive American industries are similarly 
threatened. 
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American exporters face the prospect of exclusion from 
former export markets, irrespective of their competitive 
prices and the superiority of their products. 

American producers for the domestic market face the pros- 
pect of overexpanded foreign industries, mining companies 
ind agricultural producers seeking to unload, in the United 
States, war stocks and the products of excess production 
by state-subsidized export campaigns. 


capacity 


Jos Securtry OF PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE 


Faced with the huge problem of shifting approximately 
30,000,000 of war workers and service men into avenues 
of profitable employment in the postwar period, the question 
of unemployment in the period of transition is of transcend- 
ent importance. 

\fter all, the whole life of the worker is pervaded and 
molded by his job; by the physical condition under which 
he works; by the length of his working day; by the ade- 
quacy of his pay; by the extent to which he is protected 
avainst arbitrary discharge; and by the nature of the strains 
under which he works. 

‘The harmful spiritual consequences of enforced unem- 
ployment are no less than its material deprivations. How- 
ever keen and anxious we may be to help build up the 
economy of other nations and peoples, we must not attempt 
these efforts at the sacrifice and wellbeing of our people. 

We are and have been living more or less under a pro- 
tective philosophy. We have our trade unions and trade 
associations to look after our respective interests. We have 
our minimum wage laws, our child labor laws, our sani- 
tation and compensation and security laws. We have their 
counterparts in other spheres of activity. We have our 
immigration laws, etc., all designed for protective purposes. 
It is therefore just and proper that we should protect our 
American standards of life and of work against destructive 
toreign competition. 

There has been a tendency in the United States to dis- 
the advantages ot trade and freedom of 
enterprise for farmer, worker and businessman in general 
terms, which almost completely ignore the manner in which 
freedom of enterprise has been abolished in many branches 
of American economic life, as well as abroad. 


cuss treedom ot 


It would be unquestionably a great victory for American 
principles of free enterprise if the rest of the world con- 
sented to adopt a revised international gold standard, based 
upon American gold and American credit. Also, if the world 
agreed to discard state controls of domestic and foreign 
trade, and, to break up giant corporate groups and cartels 
that sprawl over the world markets. There is, however, no 
present prospect of the achievement of these laudable objec- 
tives. ‘There is, therefore, every reason for this country to 
take intelligent and prompt measures to meet postwar 
realities. 

It would be an invitation to disaster to permit foreign 
state-controlled industries to invade the American market 
with their war stocks and excess production capacity by 
means of state subsidies which could nullify superior Amer- 
ican efficiency and destroy superior American living stand- 
ards. European state-controlled trading systems of economy 
permit production cost and price to determine trade. 

European systems of economy likewise permit the dump- 
ing of products in this market, whether or not their pro- 
duction costs are substantially higher than American costs. 
Under such circumstances the laudable academic theory of 
the international division of labor on the basis of produc- 
tion costs ceases to have relevance. 


OTHER TRADE RESTRAINTS AND BARRIERS 


In addition to the foregoing other considerations must be 
recognized in any serious discussion of postwar trade. Some 
of these considerations relate to— 

(a) Lack of purchasing power on the part of the masses 
of the people of the world. 

(b) Lack of price stability; instability of currencies, laws 
and regulations restricting the free flow of trade and 
currencies. 

(c) Quota restrictions and prohibition of imports. 

(d) Preferential tariffs. 

(e) Government 
trade. 


(f) Government control of vital raw materials. 
(zg) Subsidized shipping and state industries. 
(h) Patents. 


All of these are more or less trade barriers. They do have 
an effect on toreign trade and act as trade restraints. 

Submerged and low living and working standards of people 
abroad do restrict and limit and as well tend to degrade the 
markets of the world. This condition may rightfully be con- 
sidered the most vicious of all our trade restraints. If stand- 
ards of living and of work were increased everywhere to 
our American standards the increase of the purchasing power 
of the masses in all lands would be tremendous. 

Even were such an additional purchasing power in ex- 
istence, international trade as well as the masses would bene- 
fit little unless stability of prices was assured. The possi- 
bility of securing an assurance of the stability of the money 
of the peoples of the several nations will be one of the im- 
portant problems in our postwar world. Depreciation in the 
value of currency is therefore closely associated, as a trade 
barrier, to the lack of purchasing power on the part of so 
many of the nations of the world. 

Placing quota limitations on either imports or exports 
constitutes other grave trade barriers. These preclude an 
equal opportunity to all producers. 

Preferential tariffs, such as are in effect among the nations 
of the British Commonwealth, constitute effective trade 
barriers in that the countries comprising this group influence 
the trade of nearly 50 percent of the world’s population, 
but, a lesser percentage of the world’s purchasing power. 

Government barter, or monopoly control of a nation’s 
import and export commerce is another form of trade re- 
straint in that such monopoly control precludes a free market 
in the purchase and sale of goods under such control. The 
same is true of government control of vital raw materials. 
This too constitutes an effective trade barrier and is a denial 
of a free and open market. 

Government control and large investments of government 
funds in government directed shipping combines, indirectly 
constitute a barrier to free trade in that such shipping con- 
cerns and facilities lend themselves to favor the nation 
which controls or subsidizes those facilities or concerns. 
Shipping companies are often used to offset import restric- 
tions in the form of tariff rates levied on competitive imports 
by such companies absorbing the import tax through lower 
freight charges. 

In the field of patent laws, we find the laws of other 
governments, that is, of all commercially important govern- 
ments, including the colonies, dominions and _ territorial 
possessions of such governments at variance with our own. 
In other lands a grant of patent is public property under 
limited restrictions. Unless sufficient articles protected by 


bartering; government monopoly of 
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such patent are produced within that country to meet the 
domestic consumptive demands, the government may issue 
a license to others who may wish to produce such articles. 

Our patent laws permit of citizens of a foreign govern- 
ment obtaining a patent registration, thus securing a monop- 
oly on the right of production as well as of sale of such 
patented article. 

This trade barrier is further aggravated in that no article, 
so registered in the Patent Office, can be imported here, 
though produced abroad, without the written consent of the 
patent registrant. The patent holder alone can have these 
patented articles, protected by an American patent, pro- 
duced in a foreign country and shipped into America. This 
same privilege is not accorded by other governments to 
Americans. 

With reference to the requirement that trade within a 
country be confined to citizens of the (foreign) country, 
our Good Neighbor policy has not prevented some Central 
American countries, and possibly others, from putting into 
effect a most insidious trade barrier of denying noncitizens 
the right to engage in trade. This again constitutes an 
unfair and inequitable trade barrier. 


TARIFF DUTIES 


These and other trade barriers have been adopted by indi- 
vidual nations undoubtedly for different reasons. It is fair 
to presume they were enacted and adopted in the attempt 
to protect and promote the interests of the nations con- 
cerned. But, of the trade barriers cited, the United States 
has resorted to but one. We do subsidize shipping engaged 
in foreign trade. However, these shipping companies are 
operated by private persons and corporations, and, are un- 
influenced by government authorities in favoring American 
trade. 

What is generally referred to as a trade barrier common 
to America as well as to every other commercial nation is 
the imposition of tariff duties on imports. Indeed, most 
foreign nations impose a tariff duty or customs duty, which 
in respect to the wholesale value of the article or commodity 
involved, when sold in the country which permits of importa- 
tion, is higher than our own. Yet, our own nation is un- 
justly accused of being the chief and sole offender in this 
regard. At the same time no reference whatever is made to 
the many other and more destructive trade barriers prac- 
ticed and enforced by other countries which I have called 
to your attention. 


DECLARATION OF THE AFL on TRADE BARRIERS 


It is obvious that if we are to modify, alter or eliminate 
these trade barriers and encourage a greater flow of inter- 
national trade concerted and vo.ur tary action is required on 
the part of all commercial nations of the world. 

In this regard I would direct your attention to the dec- 
laration adopted at the Postwar Conference of the American 
Federation of Labor last month, and which in part provides— 

“We have demonstrated during this war that a free 
economy can produce goods in unimagined abundance. In 
the years of peace a sustained high level of production and 
employment is also possible if there is assurance of eco- 
nomic justice within nations and between nations. To 
accomplish this, it will be necessary to get rid of that 
kind of exploitation which tends to concentrate income in 
the hands of the few and prevents the great mass of 
workers from having the purchasing power to buy the 
things they need for daily life. It also will be necessary 
to lessen the barriers between nations so that there may 
be a larger interchange of goods and services for all. 


The basic test of freedom is the welfare of the common 
man. We hold that under freedom society can be so or- 
ganized that everyone will have an opportunity to earn 
his own livelihood.” 

The report further provides that— 

“A certain number of international functional agen- 
cies will be necessary to ensure the consistent development 
of sound economic policies in a world which will be 
increasingly responsive to the advances in technology due 
to scientific discovery and invention. The frontiers of the 
world of labor are those of economic as well as political 
geography, and, the economic barriers to freedom of inter- 
course must not be permitted to block the pathway to 
prosperity. These problems by their very nature cannot 
be solved in any single set of laws or agreements because 
the conditions with which they deal are forever chang- 
ing. It is, therefore, necessary to maintain and create 
the pertinent institutions for dealing with them.” 


In defining the institutions to deal with these subjects 
the report provides that— 


“In the world of commerce and industry there should 
be agencies to deal with such problems as (1) the stabi- 
lization of foreign exchange, (2) communications and 
transport on land, sea and in the air, (3) the commercial 
policy including cartels, (4) fiscal policies and foreign 
investments, (5) access to natural resources and raw ma- 
terial, (6) to coordinate these activities there should be 
a United Nations Economic Organization with consult- 
ative and advisory functions. 

“In each case there should be provision for objective 
studies of the facts which should be made available to 
the general public.” 


TRADE TREATIES 

Instead of the foregoing it has been suggested that enter- 
ing into trade treaties is the proper method to be followed 
for the attainment of the results indicated. Fundamentally, 
trade treaties, as at present negotiated and entered into, dis- 
regard constitutional requirements under guise of trade 
“agreements.” Then, too, under the method adopted of 
negotiating “trade agreements,” sole power to determine 
matters relating to foreign trade are delegated exclusively 
to the executive branch of government. 

Quite aside from the fact that trade agreements entered 
into have been negotiated under methods which do not pro- 
vide ample opportunity for consultation and consideration 
of the domestic interests involved, including labor, experi- 
ence has demonstrated that to make these trade agreements 
or trade treaties effective, there must be some automatic 
enforcement provision. 

A prime provision of all trade agreements or treaties is 
that the other contracting parties shall not grant to imports 
of other countries a lower tariff rate or similar concession 
than that accorded to imports of the United States. These 
provisions have not been adhered to in all instances. To 
the contrary, we understand that complaints in this regard 
reached such proportions that certain high officials in our 
Department of State were impelled and did prepare a strong 
protest against the failure on the part of several nations to 
fulfill the terms of the trade treaties entered into. However, 
the protests were never transmitted, nor were the complaints 
manifested ever properly adjusted. 

In this discussion I have dealt largely in a general way 
with the many barriers to an enlarged intercourse of for- 
eign trade, the least harmful of which is the levying of tariff 
rates on competitive imports. I have not attempted to deal 
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specifically with rates that govern under our laws and to the 


to this country are subject to tariff rates 
as compared to those on the free list. Neither have I at- 
tempted to set forth comparative rates enforced on imports 


by other countries. 


extent imports 


AMERICAN VALUATION JUSTIFIED 


Suffice it to say that some two-thirds of the articles listed 
at this time in our tariff schedules are on the free list. 

\ discussion of the tariff rates themselves assumes in- 
creased importance when it is recognized that in the main 
our tariff duties are levied on foreign valuation, a system 
of valuation not alone unfair to American producers, but, 
equally discriminating as between competitive producers of 
our principal commercial nations. In fact, under our for- 
civyn valuation system, those nations are favored whose people 

uffer the greatest submerged standards of life and work. 
They are the greatest beneficiaries under our present sys- 
tem, particularly the Japanese and peoples of other low stand- 
ard and semienslaved nations. 

All engaged in the American chemical industry should be 
vrateful for the foresight, the patience and energy of the 
late Frank Garvin, who, in 1920-22, realizing the unfair 
and discriminatory advantages which the German cartelized 
chemical industry had over its American competitors in the 
American market, prevailed on Congress to levy tariff rates 
on imports of chemical products on the value of competitive 
American products. 


This system of levying duties on the American selling 
price, or American valuation, enabled the American chem- 
ical industry to be in a position to render to our nation and 
its allies the valiant, patriotic and all-important service so 
essential to our victory in this colossal and world-wide dev- 
astating war. 

Trade in the postwar period we fear, will not be gov- 
erned upon an individual and private basis, nor will it be 
governed by production costs or by prices, domestic or 
foreign. Instead it will be controlled by the political and 
economic objectives of each nation concerned with main- 
taining domestic employment. It is our further judgment 
that in time, when an expanded production capacity will 
again be realized by the leading industrial and commercial 
nations abroad, that the nations confronted with surpluses; 
and, for other considerations will be prepared for large 
scale export dumping wherever and whenever possible. 

We should be prepared at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances to protect our own market and our own people 
and be ready to meet whatever emergency may arise. 
So far as lies within our power and influence, let us aid other 
nations and peoples to attain higher standards of life and 
of work, and enlarge and enrich the markets of the world. 
In so doing, let us not be unmindful that the interests of 
America are of foremost consideration. But regardless of 
whatever policy or relationship is to govern, let it be formu- 
lated and arrived at in open concert, by a democratic pro- 
cedure, and not by bureaucratic methods or means. 


Let Us Continue the Forward March 


FRONTIERS OF OPPORTUNITY ARE BEING OPENED 


By ROBERT G. SPROUL, President, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Delivered at Commencment Exercises of University of California, June 25, 1944 


N the good old days Commencement came but once a 
year, and graduates were June graduates, or by the 
letter of the law hardly graduates at all. But in these 

days of war’s alarums and accelerated programs, Commence- 
ments follow one another in rapid and bewildering succes- 
sion. One who, like myself, presides over seven campuses, 
is moved to paraphrase a familiar slogan and say with Henry 
Ford, “Watch the Commencements go by.” He is moved, 
also, to despair about his adequacy to meet the test of speak- 
ing several times a year some pregnant last word which all 
the varied graduates of a complex, modern, State University 
may carry with them through life. He envies the honesty, 
directness and clarity of the oft-quoted Commencement 
address of President McCosh of Princeton University, who 
on a hot summer’s day in New Jersey, merely admonished 
the graduating class to “shave every morning and pray every 
night.”’ But such admonition would fit only part of a co- 
educational graduating class at best. And though to a 
university president, commencements occur and recur; for 
each graduate there is but one Commencement, and that his 
own. 

lhe times are not propitious in which you, of the Class of 

1944, come to your Commencement. You assume the responsi- 
bilities of university graduates in the most tremendous, the 
most tragic moment in the history of man, in the midst of 
world-wide, skv-wide, titanic combat. You go out into one of 
the most revolutionary periods in world history if we take 
into account the vastness of the areas and the multitudes of 


men affected by the conflicting philosophies of this era of con- 
fusion. A familiar order of life is on its way out and none 
can predict accurately the shape of things to come. The tre- 
mendous centrifugal force which exists in every graduating 
class is, of course, accentuated this year by these conditions of 
chaos. More even than usual, you graduates will be scat- 
tered, never to meet again as the same group at any time 
or place on this earth. You do not then expect pleasantries 
from me on this fateful Commencement day. “Escape litera- 
ture” is clearly out of order. You are perforce about to 
battle a hard, tragic world, and not a few of you will fall 
by the way. Most of the men now before me will soon be 
in the military service of our country. The Class of 1944 
will meet its first great test in a world where force, not 
reason, is determining the present and perhaps the future. 
These are not events of our choosing, either yours or mine; 
indeed, they are abhorrent to every one of us. But the 
forces of evil have decreed our doom, and we must conquer 
or be conquered. Fortunately, in the process, we may regain 
through discipline the character that makes peoples great. 
We Americans have never taken easily to discipline, and we 
will not submit to regimentation, but unless we exercise self- 
discipline in the world of tomorrow we shall find ourselves 
in slavery under the imposed discipline of a superstate—a 
condition which not even the persuasiveness of Harold Laski 
can make attractive to me. 

All of us today, whether in uniform or not, must meet 
and discharge in our daily lives the obligation that is cor- 
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relative to the privilege of being American citizens. Each 
one of us in this hour of crisis has his or her responsibility 
for the continuance of this government of law and liberty 
which we intend to maintain intact for ourselves and our 
descendents. Each of us must do a full part to perpetuate 
and improve the institutions that give America what she 
has of eternal value as a nation. Mere bigness, size of popu- 
lation and extent of territory, enormous material resources 
and industrial capacity are not enough. Still, as it has been 
always, the chief security of a nation is the devotion of its 
sons and daughters. Therein has lain the strength of our 
present foes, for they hold the ideal of the State to a degree 
that has been seldom equalled in the long centuries of poli- 
tical development. Their idealism and devotion have been 
distorted by mad leaders to horrible ends; but their patriot- 
ism, let us not forget, is of the kind that makes nations 
powerful, though not always great. It is for us, in the 
service of much broader aims and far higher ideals, to 
emulate their devotion and exceed their sacrifice. 

The immediate task of all of us, of course, is to defeat 
the enemy, quickly and conclusively, and to destroy the spirit 
of tyranny wherever it rears its ugly, poisonous head. This 
is quite enough for the moment, but we must remember, 
also and always, the deeper issues of the war. We Amer- 
icans are not fighting for the munition makers, merchants of 
death, or for trade, with its hallmark, the almighty dollar. 
We are not fighting for aggrandizement, territorial or other- 
wise. We have accepted reluctantly but nonetheless de- 
terminedly a challenge to the faith by which we live. We 
seek to destroy enemies who represent a kind of life that we 
believe to be false, and evil, and abominable. We fight for 
liberty and against slavery, for man’s right to think, and 
speak, and worship as he will; for a world in which we 
and our children can live free, fearless, and secure. We are 
fighting for peace and freedom, not for ourselves alone, but 
for all men. 

We, of the United Nations, were shortsighted, slow and 
weak, “too little and too late,” because we could not believe 
that in the modern world, 2000 years after Christ was 
born, there could be national leaders who would have re- 
course to deepest hell that they might destroy the human 
body and degrade the human spirit; who would divert the 
most hopeful discoveries of science to the support of policies 
and aims as diabolical as they are all embracing. We had 
almost lost the battle before we knew that we were in it, but 
we awoke in time, and the situation though still serious is 
now far from hopeless. The democracies of the world are 
no longer merely defending themselves in a conflict for 
which they are unprepared; they are no longer meeting 
disaster with proud resignation or satisfying themselves with 
dogged resistance and masterly retreats. Far from it; on the 
offensive in all parts of the world they are assaulting the 
strongholds of autocracy. The issue today or tomorrow 
may still seem uncertain, but the end is not uncertain. No 
one knows when the end will come, or what dreadful sacri- 
fice and suffering must yet be endured; but all know now 
that the forces of freedom cannot be turned back or de- 
feated. The millions who have learned under liberty to 
hope and aspire to better things than man has ever known, 
are paying the price of victory, and in due time victory will 
be theirs. 

Wars are won by the nations with the largest reserves, 
and those most wisely utilized: reserves of manpower, ma- 
chinery, and industrial organization, reserves of, raw mate- 
rials, and, above all, reserves of morale. On the surface 
morale appears to be no more than fortitude in the face of 
adversity, courage under fire, and determination to triumph. 


But these are the virtues of most men most of the time; 
morale, in the long pull, is threefold in dimension, consisting 
of deep spiritual and cultural stability, of profound faith 
and of far reaching vision. The very substance of morale 
is an awareness—a lightning-like perception—of the ulti- 
mate issues of life. The day-to-day events of war, in them- 
selves and in short perspective the very pattern of madness 
and race suicide, seen in this clear-cut focus, become credible, 
and to a certain degree, meaningful. This threefold morale, 
with its spiritual enthusiasm, long-range vision, and trench- 
ant understanding of purpose, which we possess today under 
the stress of war, we must maintain against the inevitable 
slackness and indifference of the postwar era. 

There is a bigger plan for mankind than any little group 
of politicians, or even statesmen, can blueprint. Fundamental 
differences of principle are involved which all the dossiers of 
diplomacy cannot obscure, and all man’s wit has not availed 
as yet to bring about their resolution. Whoever is to un- 
ravel the tangled skein after victory has been won, will need 
all that knowledge and good will can contribute to the think- 
ing power of men. The great need for the building of the 
postwar world is qualified leaders with singleness of pur- 
pose, and intelligent followers with reserves of spiritual 
strength; leaders and followers who have cast out the false 
gods of national selfishness, and who assert with confidence, 
even boldly, these things we know: that the safety, the lib- 
erties, and the souls of all men, whatever their origin, are 
inseparably bound together; that the dignity and worth and 
honor that democracy has established as the norm for the 
human individual, must also be accepted as the norm for 
human society, and as the norm, in profound truth, for a 
world social order. 

Universities must anticipate this responsibility by adjust- 
ing their programs in readiness to meet it. Much is pro- 
claimed these days, for example, about Pan-American soli- 
darity and cooperation—the Good Neighbor policy, if you 
will. Much more will have to be said and done in the years 
to come. Yet little real understanding has yet been ab- 
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sorbed by American young people concerning the geography, 
the history, or the culture of Latin-American peoples. To 
go still farther afield, we are now at war with one Oriental 
country and an ally of another. There will be much closer 
cooperation with China before the war in the Pacific has 
been won, and no one supposes that it can cease when that 
time comes, or wishes it to. With the Japanese, we shall 
have to learn to live, whether we like it or not, and on a 
sounder, more intelligent basis, let us hope, than in the past. 
Viewed quite objectively, then, it is strange that so little at- 
tention has been paid in our universities to the history and 
culture of the Oriental world; particularly strange since 
some three-fourths of the people of the earth live in Asia. 
To maintain peace in the Pacific, once it has been established, 
will require much closer collaboration with Far Eastern 
powers in economic, political, and even military spheres, 
than existed before Pearl Harbor. Such cooperation will 
survive the frictions of tedious, difficult adjustments only as 
there is intelligent interplay of understanding between the 
peoples of the East and the West; and the sincerest sym- 
pathy and good will of each group toward the other. 

Three facts seem well established today. First, four great 
powers, the United States, Russia, China, and the British 
commonwealth, will dominate the postwar world. Second, 
of these four, two—Russia and China—are essentially Asi- 
atic powers. The United States with her long Pacific sea- 
board, and her large war-developed industrial and maritime 
installations, as well as her Pacific possessions and inter- 
ests in Hawaii, Alaska, the Philippines, and the Pacific 
Islands is, or should be, primarily concerned in the postwar 
world with Pacific affairs. Of the British Commonwealth, 
three components, India, Australia, and New Zealand are 
wholly Pacific, while the Dominion of Canada, like our- 
selves, must increasingly look westward. From these first 
two facts follows a third. In the middle of the 20th Century, 
the Pacific Ocean and its littoral will become the stage of 
world affairs, supplanting the Atlantic as the Atlantic pre- 
viously superseded the Mediterranean. 
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In planning for this postwar world, we Americans must 
strive to maintain intact friendships which have proved help- 
ful in the past and will be essential in the future if world 
peace is to be lasting. Of all such friendships, that existing 
between the United States and the British Commonwealth 
stands out, but the traditional Sino-American mutual good- 
will is also notable. Such fundamental international friend- 
ships do not spring from the mere establishment of diplo- 
matic relations or governmental policies. Wartime harmony 
too often changes into postwar recriminations. Solid inter- 
national goodwill rests upon the feelings of individual citi- 
zens in sufficient number to leaven whole populations. When 
such individual goodwill exists, the actions of government 
are dictated by the people to it, not propagandized and 
forced upon the people from above. For example, China and 
the United States are friends today because two generations 
of Chinese leaders have received education at American 
schools and colleges—notably Madame Chiang Kai-shek. 

A similar basis of sound accord should be worked out 
by us and other great Pacific nations such as, for example, 
Australia. Difficulties of distance and expense of travel have 
prevented any such educational program in the past. Prac- 
tical steps should be taken as soon as possible to bring 
Australian students to the United States for courses of study 
which will not only fit them to cope with the many prob- 
lems of their great continent, but also give them the wish 
and the will to be sincere advocates of better relations, and 
more of them, between Americans and Australians in all 
fields of endeavor. Such steps should be taken now, not 
delayed until after the war. There are undoubtedly enough 
honorably discharged soldiers to furnish the initial comple- 
ment of Australian students. Such men could do much to 
lay a stable foundation for the postwar world in which Aus- 
tralia and the United States must stand shoulder to shoulder 
if an enduring peace is to be maintained. In proportion as 
our universities are alert to such needs as these and make 
plans to meet them, they will serve not only the practical 
purposes of America but also the highest hopes of humanity. 

‘In your capacity to meet these challenges of which I have 
been speaking, I have full confidence, members of the Class 
of 1944. You have pursued with industry and singleness of 
purpose, I am sure, the business that brought you to this 
campus of the University of California. You must have 
acquitted yourselves well or you would not now be receiv- 
ing your degrees. We are in truth passing through times 
that try men’s souls, but you make me sure of the outcome. 
No country with young men and women like America’s 
stand at the bleak end of a broken trail. The loose talk we 
used to hear so much in the thirties, that there are no 
frontiers left for youth any more, is daily being disproved 
both in action and in prospect. When the present world 
conflagration has been quenched, there will be an unparal- 
leled chance to build a more harmonious and productive 
America, on a basis sounder and more permanent than men 
have yet known. It can be done if your generation, after it 
has brought us victory, will exercise faith, and tolerance, 
and wisdom in the days of reconstruction to match its pres- 
ent courage and devotion. Undoubtedly, those days will 
bring changes in our society; indeed, we are in the midst 
of them now. But the dynamic moments of history always 
open up new frontiers of opportunity. Such moments belong 
to youth, to resourceful and creative youth. For you, there- 
fore, for the long pull, and in the America beyond the hori- 
zon, I am an unwavering optimist. The forward march 
has been sounded and you advance to the drumbeats of war, 
but the light of the future shines in your eyes. Godspeed 
you to your great work! 





